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ot  houses  finely  roofed  or  the 
stones  of  walls  well-builded, 
nay  nor  canals  and  dockyards, 
make  the  city,  but  men 
able  to  use  their  opportunity." 
Aristides:  Rhodian  Oration 
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New  York  and  the  World 


Geographically.  New  York  City  sits 
squarely  at  40  42'  23"  north  lati- 
tude and  74  29"  west  longitude.  A 
pilot  en  route  from  Paris  to  New 
York  could  navigate  his  course  thus 
and  in  a  few  hours  be  over  the  dome 
of  City  Hall.  He  would  find  himself 
700  miles  south  of  London.  500 
miles  south  of  his  point  of  departure. 
Orly  Airport.  Paris,  and  would  actu- 
ally be  some  70  miles  south  of 
Rome.  The  North  Pole  would  be 


3.000  miles  northward:  the  equator, 
2.450  miles  south. 

The  City's  location  makes  for  a 
generally  satisfactory  climate.  Spring 
is  bright,  frequently  idyllic  and  al- 
ways too  short.  Summer  is  warm, 
sometimes  oppressive,  but  nights 
arc  usually  cool.  Fall  is  exciting,  a 
time  of  sharp,  refreshing  weather. 
Winter  weather  is  usually  temper- 
ate, with  cold  snaps,  Mime  snow, 
and  now  and  then  a  blizzard. 
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Great  and  Growing:  New  York 


City  of  ideas  and 
accomplishments  in  every 
trade,  skill  and  profession, 
New  York  attracts  the  gifted 
and  offers  inspiration 
to  the  beginner. 


A  mighty  city,  New  York,  N.Y.— 
Brooklyn,  The  Bronx,  Manhattan, 
Queens  and  Richmond  (Staten  Is- 
land) —  presents  opportunities  for 
personal  growth  unequalled  in  all 
the  world.  Here  opportunity  knocks 
not  once,  but  daily,  even  hourly  for 
those  who  aspire  and  are  willing  to 
work.  New  York  is,  first  of  all: 

Interesting  people. . .Almost  8  mil- 
lion of  them  with  representation  from 
dozens  of  foreign  lands  and  all  50 
states  to  give  the  City  international 
and  cosmopolitan  diversity  un- 
matched in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  approached  worldwide  only  by 
Paris,  London,  Rome,  Tokyo  and  a 
few  other  notable  cities  of  size.  The 
City  reads  newspapers  in  23  lan- 
guages, enjoys  the  music,  dancing, 
art  and  cookery  of  54  countries, 
speaks  every  foreign  tongue  and  dia- 
lect, works  at  every  trade,  skill  and 
profession,  worships  in  every  faith 
and  competes  in  every  sport.  New 
York  is 

Opportunities  for  a  place  to  live . . . 

High-rise  and  garden  apartments; 
single-family  and  two-family  houses 
on  quiet,  tree-lined  streets;  homes 
near  the  water  with  swimming  and 
dock  privileges;  convenience  apart- 
ments minutes  from  many  jobs; 
architecturally  elegant  brownstone 
houses  restored  or  available  for 
renovation;  cooperatives  and  con- 
dominiums to  be  bought  with  tax 
advantages;  rural  houses  with  land 


for  a  garden;  middle-income  apart- 
ments with  accessible  playgrounds, 
all  within  the  City  itself.  New  York 
is  a  city  of  neighborhood  communi- 
ties, each  with  its  stores  and  shops 
and  usually  a  park  nearby. 

Opportunities  for  a  job ...  In  every 
conceivable  field,  attracting  ambi- 
tious young  men  and  women  from 
every  part  of  the  country  and  from 
overseas,  beckoning  back  to  work 
women  who  had  left  jobs  to  get  mar- 
ried, men  who  had  retired.  In  the 
past  three  years  alone,  New  York 
has  averaged  50,000  new  jobs  a  year 
—almost  eight  times  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding eight-year  period  and  more 
than  twice  that  in  the  entire  decade 
of  the  Fifties.  New  York  experience 
is  a  marketable  "plus"  for  executives 
who  aspire  to  top  responsibilities;  it 
is  a  superb  training  ground  for  be- 
ginners. 

Here  in  the  City  are  130  of  the 
nation's  500  largest  industrial  com- 
panies, six  of  the  ten  largest  com- 
mercial banks,  five  of  the  20  fore- 
most life  insurance  companies,  13  of 
the  40  top  merchandising  firms,  1 1 
of  the  50  biggest  utilities,  nine  of  the 
50  largest  transportation  compa- 
nies, 33,000  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, 76,000  retail  firms, 
27,000  wholesaling  establishments. 

The  City  is  a  national  center  of 
law,  accounting,  engineering  and 
economic  research  firms,  each  em- 
ploying clerical  help,  specialists  and 
technicians.  It  is  Mecca  for  the  tech- 
nically gifted,  with  world-renowned 


teaching  hospitals,  5 10  research  and 
development  laboratories,  1 50  pack- 
age design  studios  and  400  product- 
testing  laboratories. 

New  York  especially  welcomes 
those  who  aspire  to  careers  as 
writers,  artists,  performers  or  man- 
agement executives  in  any  phase  of 
communications.  The  City  is  head- 
quarters for  network  television  and 
radio  broadcasting,  music,  record- 
ing, newswire  services,  mass  maga- 
zines and  book  publishing  firms, 
leading  industrial  and  business  mag- 
azine publishers.  There  are  29  radio 
stations  and  eight  TV  stations  here. 

Opportunities  for  education . . .  609 

public  elementary  schools,  146  pub- 
lic intermediate  schools,  90  public 
high  schools,  332  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  15  tuition-free  City- 
supported  colleges  and  universities, 
65  private  and  State-supported  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  There 
are  opportunities  for  adult  education 
in  all  five  Boroughs;  night  and  day 
vocational  instruction  is  here  for  all 
who  seek  it. 
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Great  and  Growing:  New  York 


In  New  York,  self-improvement 
is  practically  an  industry.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  City's  magne- 
tism is  the  awareness  of  so  many  op- 
portunities to  study  in  so  many 
fields.  Anyone  who  genuinely  seeks 
knowledge  can  find  night  courses  in 
every  conceivable  subject  from  as- 
tronomy to  zoology. 
Opportunities  for  cultural  growth . . . 
78  Broadway  and  Off-Broadway 
theatres,  presenting  100  or  more 
new  plays  and  musicals  each  year. 
The  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  the  Philharmonic,  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  renowned 
pianists,  gifted  singers,  world- 
famous  choirs  and  glee  clubs,  noted 
instrumentalists,  all  make  the  musi- 
cal season  memorable.  And  beyond 
all  this  are  the  City's  important  mu- 
seums of  art,  science  and  natural  his- 
tory, its  galleries  and  libraries,  each 
enriching  the  curricula  of  New  York 
City  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  bringing  knowledge  and 
pleasure  to  residents  of  all  ages,  in- 
cluding fun  and  education  for 
youngsters. 

To  teach  as  well  as  amuse  chil- 
dren, the  City  offers  free  films,  plays, 
puppet  shows,  story  hours  and  talks, 
exhibitions,  music  and  dance  per- 
formances in  ever  exciting  variety. 


A  typical  summer's  week  found 
"Roman  Mosaics  in  Anatolia"  play- 
ing at  the  Junior  Museum  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
"The  Eskimo  Hunters"  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  across  Cen- 
tral Park.  Meanwhile,  a  traveling 
puppet  show,  "The  Reluctant  Dra- 
gon" toured  six  parks  in  Queens  and 
a  Mini-Circus,  complete  with  po- 
nies, dogs,  chimpanzees,  wire  act 
and  clown  act,  performed  twice  daily 
at  Flushing  Meadow.  In  the  same 
week,  other  youngsters  sat  in  at  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  for 
story  hours,  while  still  others,  of 
scientific  bent,  studied  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  an  exhibit 
of  three  types  of  rocks— tektites,  me- 
teorites and  basaltic  lavas,  all  found 
on  earth  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent moon  rocks. 

Opportunities  for  recreation  and 
sports . . .  every  spectator  and  partici- 
pating sport...  17  miles  of  ocean 
beaches,  marinas  for  power  craft 
and  sailboats,  charter  vessels  for 
deep-sea  fishing,  challenging  golf 
courses,  football  and  soccer  fields, 
handball,  basketball  and  tennis 
courts... thoroughbred  racing,  trot- 
ting, collegiate  and  professional 
football,  baseball,  ice  hockey  and 
basketball.  They  are  all  here. 

Opportunities  for  success. .. New 
York,  with  its  more  than  8  million 
people,  is  at  the  heart  of  a  metro- 
politan region  of  20  million  people, 
three  fourths  of  whom  have  family 
incomes  of  $5,000  or  more,  in  31 


counties  in  three  states— truly  "one 
tenth  of  a  nation."  Within  the  City 
itself,  per  capita  income  is  25  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 
This  is  the  city  with  the  challenge 
and  with  the  gateways  to  opportun- 
ity to  fulfill  personal  ambition, 
whatever  the  field,  skill,  trade  or 
profession. 

Is  there  room  for  more? . .  .Yes.  The 
City  welcomes  newcomers,  in  its 
own  way  makes  them  feel  at  home 
and  watches  proudly  as  incoming 
families  discover  advantages  that 
only  New  York  offers.  The  City 
gives  and  the  City  benefits,  as  peo- 
ple of  diverse  backgrounds,  talents, 
and  traditions  enlarge  and  enrich  its 
dynamic  life. 
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Opportunity  for  a  place  to  live 


A  part  merit  or  house? 
Rent  or  buy?  The  City  offers 
interesting  possibilities 
in  all  five  Boroughs. 
Get  a  map,  pick  a  locality, 
go  and  see 


Where  do  New  Yorkers  live?  A  ma- 
jority in  apartments,  of  which  there 
are  over  two  million  in  the  City- 
varying  from  luxury  penthouses  to 
thrifty  middle-income  "co-ops"  to 
low-income  public  housing— with 
many  other  types  in  between.  But 
New  Yorkers  also  live  in  some 
608,000  one-  and  two-family  houses 
in  which  there  are  8 1 3,000  dwelling 
units.  In  all,  about  577,000  New 
York  households,  some  21  %  of  the 
total,  are  occupant-owned  and  con- 
sist of  either  a  house  or  an  apartment 
in  a  cooperative  or  condominium 
building.  New  York,  like  all  cities, 
has  its  run-down  neighborhoods  and 
slums,  but  a  resolute  and  continuous 
effort  is  being  made  to  combat  blight 
and  deterioration. 

Apartments  high  in  the  sky.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  almost  half  the  na- 
tion's housing  units  in  buildings  hav- 
ing 20  or  more  apartments  were 
located  in  New  York.  Today  sky- 
scraper housing  is  even  more  in 
evidence.  Across  the  City,  new  struc- 
tures, frequently  grouped  in  neat  ge- 
ometric clusters,  thrust  skyward  and 
provide  a  sense  of  the  City's  strength 
and  dimension. 

Apartments  of  all  sizes  and  vin- 
tages are  to  be  found  in  all  Boroughs. 
Most  prevalent  are  one-bedroom 


apartments  which  represent  40%  of 
all  renter-occupied  units.  Two-bed- 
room apartments  are  a  close  second, 
with  35%  ;  three-  or  more  bedroom 
apartments,  about  14%.  The  re- 
maining 1 1  %  are  "studio"  apart- 
ments without  a  separate  bedroom. 

Less  numerous  are  apartments  in 
old  loft  buildings  which  have  been 
renovated;  apartments  in  brown- 
stone  houses  originally  designed  for 
one-family  occupancy,  studio  apart- 
ments which  do  not  have  a  separate 
bedroom  or,  in  most  cases,  a  sepa- 
rate kitchen;  garden  apartments  (in 
Manhattan,  referring  to  a  ground 
floor  or  basement  apartment  with 
access  to  a  rear  yard) ;  terrace  apart- 
ments, either  located  at  the  setback 
of  a  building  or  with  access  to  an 
adjoining  unroofed  area,  or  with  a 
balcony;  professional  apartments, 
usually  located  on  the  ground  floor 
and  with  stipulations  for  the  amount 
of  space  used  for  non-residential 
purposes;  and  residential  hotel 
apartments  which  provide  some  type 
of  hotel  service,  and  which  fre- 
quently may  be  rented  unfurnished. 

Publicly  Financed  and  Publicly  As- 
sisted Housing.  The  City  itself  oper- 
ates 160  low-rent  housing  projects 
with  147,000  dwelling  units.  New 
York  City  also  administers  programs 
of  financial  assistance  under  which 
limited-profit  and  non-profit  groups 
construct  and  manage  middle-in- 
come housing  projects.  No  city  in 
the  nation  has  done  more  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  middle-income 
housing  than  New  York.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Limited  Profit  Housing 


(Mitchell  Lama)  Program  has  re- 
sulted in  125  projects  with  57,000 
units.  Demand  for  such  apartments 
is  heavy,  and  most  developments 
have  waiting  lists.  To  qualify  for 
occupancy,  the  income  of  the  appli- 
cant must  not  exceed  limits  estab- 
lished for  the  particular  project. 

Privately  Financed  Housing.  Of  New 

York's  2,987,000  housing  units, 
92%,  or  some  2,739,000  apart- 
ments, are  in  privately  financed 
structures.  Of  New  York's  total  hous- 
ing units,  about  45%,  or  some 
1,359,000  apartments,  currently 
come  under  rent  control  which  has 
established  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  rent  that  can  be  charged  for  the 
apartment.  Rent-controlled  apart- 
ments are  not  easy  to  come  by.  When 
they  do  become  available,  new  te- 
nants may  be  charged  a  legally  al- 
lowable 1 5  %  increase  in  rent  as  the 
apartment  changes  hands. 
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Opportunity  for  a  place  to  live 


There  are  over  two  million 
apartments  in  the  city— from 
luxury  penthouses  to  thrifty 
middle-income  co-ops  to 
attractive  low  income 
housing. 


"Free  Market"  or  non-rent-con- 
trolled Apartments.  Excluding  pub- 
licly aided  developments,  there  are 
in  Manhattan  and  throughout 
Queens,  Brooklyn,  The  Bronx,  and 
Staten  Island  some  1,380,000  "free 
market"  or  non-rent-controlled 
dwelling  units.  About  400,000  of 
these  units  are  one-family  houses. 
Many  "free  market"  apartments  are 
in  imaginatively  planned  develop- 
ments with  terraces,  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  sun  decks,  and 
some  are  within  easy  travel  distance 
of  public  golf  courses  and  beaches. 
Monthly  rents  vary  from  $25  to 
$110  per  room  and  up,  depending 
upon  location,  prestige  of  address, 
decoration  and  so  forth.  Leases  gen- 
erally are  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  expiration  date  can  be  anytime 
in  the  year. 

Cooperative  Apartments.  With  ad- 
vantages similar  to  owning  a  house 
—tax  deductions,  lower  monthly 
payments,  increasing  equity  and  the 
security  of  long-term  occupancy  if 
desired— many  New  Yorkers  are  pur- 
chasing cooperative  apartments, 
both  in  privately  financed  buildings 
and  in  publicly  aided  housing  devel- 
opments. Prices  in  the  private  sector 
are  higher.  A  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  a  luxury  building  may  sell 
for  $45,000  or  more.  A  cooperative 
apartment  in  a  publicly  assisted  mid- 
dle-income development  can  be 
bought  with  a  downpayment  of 


$1,000  to  $6,000,  with  monthly 
per-room  amortization  and  main- 
tenance costs  from  $22  to  $50. 
Fifty-eight  of  96  of  the  City's  pub- 
licly aided  developments  already 
completed  are  cooperatives:  22  in 
Manhattan,  14  in  The  Bronx,  13  in 
Brooklyn  and  nine  in  Queens.  Out 
of  17  new  City  Mitchell  Lama  de- 
velopments now  going  up,  1 3  will  be 
cooperatives,  as  well  as  1 9  of  36  new 
projects  still  in  the  planning  stage. 

Owning  a  House  in  New  York  City. 

The  Boroughs  of  New  York  are  a 
showcase  of  architectural  contrasts. 
The  popular  notion  among  many 
non-residents  is  that  most  New  York 
residential  streets  are  palisaded  with 
apartment  buildings.  Many  are.  But 
other  streets  offer  private  residences 
with  proudly  kept  small  yards,  not 
unlike  the  mini-gardens  of  London. 
In  abundance  are  interesting  two- 
family  houses,  frequently  a  thrifty 
arrangement  for  related  families,  as 
well  as  semi-detached  and  row 
houses. 

With  the  exception  of  Manhattan, 
new  as  well  as  older  houses  are  avail- 
able in  all  Boroughs,  and  in  Man- 
hattan, as  mentioned  later,  there  are 
interesting  older  brownstone  resi- 
dences. So  it  is  entirely  possible  in 
New  York  to  live  in  the  city,  benefit 
from  its  advantages  and  still  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  suburban  living.  A 
one-family  dwelling  in  The  Bronx 
may  be  a  few  blocks  from  Eastches- 
ter  Bay,  with  the  opportunity  to  own 
and  enjoy  a  boat.  In  parts  of  Brook- 
lyn, it  is  still  possible  to  find  an  ele- 


gant Victorian  house  on  a  shaded 
street  and  be  20  minutes  from  a  job 
in  lower  Manhattan.  Beach  resi- 
dences occasionally  become  avail- 
able. Apartments  frequently  offer 
spectacular  views:  Long  Island 
Sound,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  the  Hudson, 
New  York  Harbor,  the  East  River 
or  the  Atlantic  itself. 

There  are  many  other  living  pos- 
sibilities. In  fact,  there  is  a  rising  ex- 
citement in  New  York  growing  out 
of  the  purchase  and  restoration  of 
homes  in  older  brownstone  neigh- 
borhoods. Those  involved  in  the 
"brownstone  renaissance"  are  find- 
ing the  experience  challenging  and 
rewarding.  They  are  becoming  in- 
volved as  citizens  in  the  growth 
opportunities  of  the  City  and  in  help- 
ing to  improve  its  civic,  educational 
and  cultural  facilities. 
Some  thoughts  on  house  hunting  in 
New  York.  The  search  for  a  place 
to  live  here  is  not  too  different  from 
any  other  city— the  place  is  just 
bigger. 

Large  as  it  is,  the  City  retains  its 
local  flavor.  An  area,  a  section, 
sometimes  a  single  block  becomes 
"home,"  a  familiar  section  where 
tradespeople  are  known  and  first- 
name  relationships  develop  with  the 
neighbors. 
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Opportunity  for  a  place  to  live 


There  is  rising  excitement  as 
the  "Brownstone 
Renaissance"  recaptures  the 
grandeur  of  old  New  York. 


Brownstone  areas  in  Brooklyn  and  Man- 
hattan. Families  interested  in  acquiring 
a  brownstone  home  should  contact  the 
Brownstone  Revival  Committee  at  230 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
(684-2300). 


To  find  the  particular  apartment 
or  house  that  offers  exactly  what  is 
sought  requires  an  all-out  assault. 
It  takes  patience  and  persistence,  the 
suggestions  of  friends,  tips  from 


business  associates— and  above  all 
else,  looking.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  field  trips  into  the  Boroughs  to 
actually  see. 

The  first  need  is  a  New  York  City 
map;  the  second,  a  quiet  moment  to 
pick  out  areas  of  the  City  to  be  in- 
vestigated. Then  go  look. 

Big  developments  usually  have 
rental  agents.  Where  there  is  no 
agent,  the  building  superintendent 
can  usually  quote  rents,  show  va- 
cant apartments,  and  if  the  build- 
ing is  already  full,  discuss  future 
possibilities. 

In  all  Boroughs  there  are  local 
real  estate  brokers  who  will  help. 
Check  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  Clas- 
sified Directory. 

Do  not  waste  time  looking  in 
neighborhoods  where  rents  are  be- 
yond budget.  Says  one  broker: 
"Looking  on  Park  Avenue  when  you 
only  have  $300  a  month  to  spend  is 
simply  inviting  frustration.  Better  to 
get  the  same  size  apartment,  possi- 
bly with  a  swimming  pool  nearby, 
in  a  Queens,  Bronx  or  Staten  Island 
development." 

A  shining  new  city  is  in  the  making 
in  New  York.  New  construction  un- 
dreamed of  even  ten  years  ago  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  And 
much  of  it  is  housing— in  all  Bor- 
oughs, of  all  types,  as  has  been 
noted.  Tenements  are  coming  down 
and  modern,  architecturally  sound 
buildings  are  going  up  in  their  place. 
Whole  blocks  on  the  upper  West 


Side  of  Manhattan  have  been  torn 
down  to  be  replaced  by  attractive 
middle-income  housing. 

Since  World  War  II,  New  York 
has  built  more  than  78  million 
square  feet  of  office  space— more 
than  that  of  all  the  nation's  next  22 
largest  cities  combined. 

The  102-story  Empire  State 
Building  has  long  been  the  tallest 
structure  in  the  world.  Now  under 
construction  are  the  twin  110-story 
towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
where,  by  1 972,  50,000  persons  will 
work. 

Off  the  drawing  board  and  into 
the  realm  of  reality  are  such  proj- 
ects as  Battery  Park  City  which,  The 
New  York  Times  says,  "will  cost 
over  $1  billion  and  create  what 
would  be  a  respectable-size  inde- 
pendent city  anywhere  on  88  acres 
of  landfill  and  27  acres  of  air  rights 
over  the  West  Side  Highway." 
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Opportunity  for  a  place  to  live 


The  city's  stately  promenades  and  beautiful 
parks  beckon  outdoors  New  Yorkers  of  all  ages. 
17%  of  New  York  City's  320  square  miles  of 
land  is  parkland— some  36,097  acres  with 
1 .7  million  trees  and  specimens  of  every 
indigenous  flower  and  shrub. 


Opportunity  to  learn 


The  phrase  "From  play  school 
to  Ph.D.  on  subway  tokens" 
tells  how  readily  available 
education  is. 


The  City  itself,  of  course,  is  the 
great  university.  Day  and  night,  it 
conducts  its  classes  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing. As  noted,  formal  instruction  is 
available  first  in  the  City's  609  ele- 
mentary, 146  intermediate  and  90 
public  high  schools— a  system  whose 
ablest  students  have  led  the  country 
in  scholarships  and  awards.  Aug- 
menting these  public  schools  are  15 
tuition-free,  City-supported  colleges 
and  universities,  332  private  and 
parochial  schools,  and  65  private 
and  State-supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Besides  the  classes  in  which  credit 
may  be  earned  toward  high  school 
diploma  or  college  degree,  there  are 
hundreds  of  evening  courses  avail- 
able in  every  conceivable  subject. 
The  uncertain  newcomer  from 
abroad  desiring  to  learn  English  can 
do  so,  while  the  American  student 
going  overseas  can  learn  the  lan- 
guages of  countries  he  or  she  will 
visit. 

The  young  man  requiring  a  busi- 
ness skill  to  get  his  first  job  can  learn 
that  skill  in  an  evening  class,  some- 
times taught  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. The  executive  seeking 
advancement  can  improve  his 
chances  by  attending  a  class  that 


gives  him  new  knowledge.  The 
scholar,  eager  to  widen  his  compe- 
tence in  a  particular  field,  can  pick 
and  choose  among  dozens  of  grad- 
uate courses  at  the  City's  many  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages  at- 
tend classes,  lectures  and  forums  in 
museums  and  libraries.  There  are 
in  New  York,  any  day  in  the  week 
and  most  evenings,  classes  in  just 
about  everything,  from  astronomy 
to  Zen  Buddhism.  Beyond  provid- 
ing board  and  lodging  accommoda- 
tions and  facilities  for  swimming 
and  gymnastics,  the  Y's  of  the  City, 
YMCA,  YWCA,  YMHA  and 
YWHA,  not  only  help  young  stran- 
gers get  acquainted  with  New  York, 
they  frequently  offer  courses  direct- 
ly helpful  in  landing  a  job. 

Counselors  at  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service  hold 
seminars  to  brief  applicants  on  job 
requirements  in  special  fields.  Many 
of  the  City's  labor  unions  conduct 
classes  in  the  skills  of  their  trade. 
Business  and  professional  associa- 
tions run  schools  for  younger  mem- 
bers and  the  public.  The  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  offers  aspiring 
writers  a  course  in  copywriting. 

In  the  financial  district,  virtually 
all  firms  have  training  programs  for 
beginning  employees.  The  banks 
teach  accounting,  data  processing, 
and  other  specialties.  For  young 
men  and  women  of  earnest  intent, 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking 
offers  advanced  courses  in  finance. 


These  are  examples  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  learn,  beyond  formal 
classes  in  school  or  college,  which 
abound  in  New  York.  The  courses 
cost  little.  Frequently  firms  reim- 
burse the  employee  when  the  course 
is  passed  with  credit.  An  estimate  is 
that  on  any  given  school  day,  or 
evening,  more  than  1,200  subjects 
are  studied  by  some  100,000  New 
York  adults.  Taking  a  course,  par- 
ticularly foreign  language  or  politi- 
cal science,  has  become  an  "in" 
thing  for  thousands.  People  sign  up 
not  only  for  education  but  for  com- 
panionship and  a  broadening  of 
their  horizons. 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  enjoy 
TV  classes  on  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Accounting 
Practices.  The  courses  presented  on 
TV  channels  13  and  25  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  are  tied 
in  with  teaching  curricula.  For  the 
handicapped  or  those  unable  to  at- 
tend regular  classes,  the  courses  are 
a  great  satisfaction. 

In  every  field,  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  educational  growth  in  New 
York  City,  frequently  at  no  cost.  All 
that  is  involved  is  the  will:  the  way 
is  here. 

For  those  who  want  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  contemporary 
world  affairs,  there  are  lectures  at 
the  United  Nations  dealing  with  UN 
work  here  and  abroad. 
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Opportunity  to  learn 


Instruction  at  every  learning 
level  is  available  in  the 
city's  public  schools— a 
system  where  alert  students 
have  led  the  country  in 
scholarships  and  awards. 


The  Donnell  Branch  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  offers  free  lec- 
tures and  seminars  in  Art  Education 
as  well  as  discussions  of  economic, 
social  and  scientific  topics.  Here 
those  who  want  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  can  choose  from  the  Li- 
brary's large  selection  of  teaching 
records. 

The  City's  venerable  Mechanics 
Institute,  founded  in  1820,  offers 
help  to  the  man  who  has  learned 
a  skill  but  needs  more  technical 
knowledge  to  advance.  Free  classes 
are  offered  in  plumbing,  electronics, 
mathematics,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, jewelry  design  and  other  sub- 
jects. 

There  are  frequent  meetings  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
where  scholars  discuss  new  ideas 
and  developments  in  their  particu- 
lar field— geology,  environmental 
science,  mathematics,  engineering, 
etc.,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 
A  schedule  of  meetings  will  be  sent 
on  request.  The  152-year-old  Acad- 
emy, with  nearly  26,000  members, 
including  34  Nobel  Prize  laureates, 
in  the  United  States  and  92  foreign 
countries,  is  divided  into  18  sec- 
tions, each  embracing  a  particular 
phase  of  science. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine each  year  offers  a  series  of 


lectures  dealing  with  cancer,  obes- 
ity, hypnotism,  narcotic  addiction, 
public  health  and  other  subjects  of 
general  interest.  After  each  lecture, 
there  is  a  question  period  in  which 
the  audience  participates.  A  sched- 
ule of  topics  and  dates  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  at  3:15 
from  October  through  May,  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  offers 
illustrated  lectures  on  horticulture 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  museum 
building.  A25  ^admission  is  charged. 

Goethe  House  in  Manhattan  pre- 
sents lectures,  concerts  and  exhibi- 
tions having  to  do  with  German  art, 
music,  literature,  history  and  sci- 
ence. 

Many  establishments  in  the  City's 
business  community  offer  guided 
tours  which  are  themselves  an  edu- 
cation. Four  times  a  day  Monday 
through  Friday,  The  New  York 
Times  offers  a  tour  through  its  fa- 
cilities, including  a  visit  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  History  of  the  Recorded 
Word,  where  historical  pages  of  the 
Times,  old  manuscripts,  hand 
presses  and  printing  machines  are 
on  view.  Children  must  be  over  12 
years  of  age.  Reservations  must  be 
made  in  advance.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  offers 
guided  tours  which  include  a  visit 
to  the  gold  vault,  the  coin  and  cur- 
rency rooms,  the  check  division  and 
armored-card  loading  platforms. 
Advance  reservations  are  required. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
teaches  the  rudiments  of  finance  and 


investment.  An  Exhibit  Hall  at  the 
Exchange  is  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic displays  which  explain  all  de- 
tails of  stock  transactions.  There  are 
frequent  guided  tours  through  this 
Exhibit  Hall,  including  a  visit  to  the 
balcony  where  actual  trading  on  the 
Exchange  floor  can  be  observed. 

Colleges  and  Universities 

The  giant  City  University  of  New 
York  was  ranked  first  in  the  nation 
in  a  recent  survey  of  the  number  of 
students  of  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  education  and  social 
sciences  who  later  received  Ph.D. 
degrees.  With  a  total  enrollment  of 
175,000  students,  the  City  Univer- 
sity includes  nine  senior  colleges 
and  six  two-year  community  col- 
leges. A  tenth  senior  college  is 
scheduled  to  open  its  doors  in  Har- 
lem. The  new  college  will  offer  a 
four-year  liberal  arts  course.  It  will 
specialize  in  training  persons  for 
health  service  careers  and  will  have 
liberalized  admission  standards. 

The  nine  senior  schools— Hunter 
College,  City  College,  Brooklyn 
College,  Queens  College,  Richmond 
College,  York  College,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  College,  Bernard  M.  Ba- 
ruch  College,  and  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice— offer  courses 
leading  to  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts 
as  well  as  specialized  classes  in  tech- 
nical and  professional  fields. 
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Opportunity  to  learn 


On  any  given  school  day  or 
evening,  more  than  1200 
subjects  are  studied  by  some 
100,000  New  York  adults. 


Many  of  the  colleges  also  offer 
graduate  and  undergraduate  in- 
struction in  business  administration. 
Affiliated  with  the  City  University 
is  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 
The  two-year  community  colleges 
include  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
Community  College,  Bronx  Com- 
munity College,  Kingsborough 
Community  College,  Staten  Island 
Community  College,  New  York 
City  Community  College  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Queens- 
borough  Community  College.  New 
York  City  also  operates  the  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  apparel  and  allied 
industries. 

A  division  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  the  Maritime  College 
at  Fort  Schuyler  in  The  Bronx  offers 
college  education  and  professional 
training  for  deck  and  engineering 
officers  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 

In  Brooklyn,  another  division  of 
the  State  University,  the  Downtown 
Medical  Center,  has  a  College  of 
Medicine,  a  Graduate  Education 
Program  and  a  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry. The  Center  is  affiliated  with 
twelve  nearby  hospitals.  Its  gradu- 
ate program  includes  courses  lead- 
ing to  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Columbia  University,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  over  30,000,  has  20 
divisions  including  Columbia  Col- 
lege, its  men's  undergraduate  school 
of  liberal  arts,  and  Barnard  College, 
its  women's  counterpart.  The  School 
of  General  Studies  provides  lib- 
eral arts  instruction  for  adults. 
Graduate  divisions  include  schools 
of  business,  journalism,  law,  dra- 


matic arts,  library  science,  medi- 
cine, dentistry  and  social  science. 
Columbia's  Teachers  College  has 
an  enrollment  of  8,000  in  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  in  edu- 
cation. There  is  also  a  Columbia 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

New  York  University  offers  more 
than  2,600  courses  and  has  an  en- 
rollment of  over  40,000.  N.Y.U. 
has  15  divisions,  which  offer  30 
kinds  of  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate degrees.  Its  divisions,  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  City,  in- 
clude colleges  of  arts  and  science, 
engineering,  commerce,  education, 
law,  social  work  and  dentistry  as  well 
as  the  huge  New  York  University 
Medical  Center  and  University  Hos- 
pital. The  University's  Graduate 
Business  Center  is  located  on  Trin- 
ity Place  near  the  City's  downtown 
financial  center. 

Fordham  University,  a  Roman 
Catholic  school,  has  eight  graduate 
and  undergraduate  schools  in  The 
Bronx  and  Manhattan,  with  a  stu- 
dent body  of  more  than  10,000.  St. 
John's  University,  centered  in  Ja- 
maica, Queens,  with  a  campus  in 
Brooklyn  as  well,  has  11,000  stu- 
dents. Long  Island  University  has 
8,000  students  in  Brooklyn  and  var- 
ious parts  of  Long  Island.  The  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  Man- 
hattan offers  graduate  courses  to 
some  8,000  men  and  women. 

With  8,000  students,  Yeshiva 
University  in  Manhattan  and  The 
Bronx,  is  America's  oldest  and  larg- 
est university  under  Jewish  auspices. 
(There  are  40  Jewish  day  high 
schools  in  the  New  York  Metro- 


politan area,  attended  by  9,000 
students.) 

Voorhees  Technical  Institute, 
founded  88  years  ago  as  the  New 
York  Trade  School  and  now  a  two- 
year  junior  college,  has  500  stu- 
dents and  offers  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  vocations. 

Private  colleges  of  the  City  in- 
clude the  College  of  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent (Riverdale),  Cooper  Union, 
Finch  College,  Marymount ,  Man- 
hattan College,  Mills  College  of 
Education,  Notre  Dame  College  of 
Staten  Island,  Pace  College,  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Pratt 
Institute,  St.  Francis  College,  St. 
Joseph's  College  for  Women,  and 
Wagner  College. 

For  graduate  students,  there  are 
in  the  City  seven  advanced  private 
professional  schools  that  offer  post- 
graduate work:  Bank  Street  College 
of  Education ;  Brooklyn  Law  School; 
Cornell  University  Medical  College; 
New  York  Law  School;  New  York 
Medical  College;  Polyclinic  Hospi- 
tal Medical  School;  and  Rockefeller 
University.  The  City  has  four  music 
schools:  Juilliard  School  of  Music; 
Manhattan  School  of  Music;  Mari- 
nes College  of  Music;  and  New 
York  College  of  Music.  There  are 
seven  theological  institutions:  Bib- 
lical Seminary  in  New  York;  Cathe- 
dral College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;  General  Theological 
Seminary;  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion;  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America; 
Passionist  Monastic  Seminary;  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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Opportunity  to  learn 


The  sound  of  music  in  New 
York  City  public  schools 
comes  through  loud 
and  clear! 
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Opportunity  to  work 


"Let  each  become  all  that 
he  is  capable  of  becoming." 


Because  of  its  size,  the  City's  job 
opportunities  are  many  and  varied 
to  an  unparalleled  degree.  Virtually 
every  known  commercial,  industrial, 
technical  and  professional  skill  is 
represented.  Whether  to  a  stranger 
facing  the  challenge  of  New  York 
or  to  a  determined  resident  seeking 
"something  better,"  the  City  gives 
encouragement  in  the  great  number 
of  jobs  in  each  field  that  are  usually 
available. 

Jobs  open  up  through  turnover— 
a  kind  of  business  "musical  chairs" 
that  goes  on  constantly  as  people 
get  promoted,  transfer  from  one  de- 
partment to  another,  move  away, 
take  other  jobs,  quit,  are  discharged 
or  retire.  New  firms  start  up.  New 
departments  are  organized.  Com- 
panies expand.  Entirely  new  re- 
sponsibilities are  created.  New 
technology  generates  a  need  for 
new  job  skills— for  example,  com- 
puter programming. 


Prosperity  itself  creates  jobs. 
Sales  increases  make  it  necessary  to 
hire  new  factory  employees  and  in- 
crease office  staffs.  A  new  food 
product  is  developed:  it  requires 
packaging,  advertising,  a  staff  to 
sell  it,  trucks  to  deliver  it,  brokers 
to  promote  it,  grocers  to  sell  it. 
Many  of  the  City's  manufacturers 
find  their  total  market  here— 7,964,- 
200  people  who  require  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  also  desire  its 
luxuries. 

New  York's  rich  "population 
mix"— more  than  24  foreign  coun- 
tries of  origin  are  represented— has 
brought  many  rare  "old  country" 
job  skills  to  the  City.  Some  of  these 
skills  have  been  the  basis  for  excit- 
ing business  successes.  Individuals 
have  struck  out  on  their  own  with 
a  fresh  idea  or  a  new  product  or 
service  and  from  a  shoestring  start, 
made  a  spectacular  hit.  But  not 
everybody  is  an  entrepreneur.  The 
City's  true  strength  is  its  diversity. 
Hundreds  of  types  of  business  and 
industry  are  represented.  This  makes 
for  economic  stability  and,  in  turn, 
job  security  as  well  as  a  wide  choice 
of  occupations.  The  City  offers 
abundant  opportunity  for  both  ac- 
quiring and  improving  occupational 
skills.  The  main  categories  of  jobs 
are: 

Administrative  and  Clerical— man- 
agers, department  heads,  supervi- 
sors, secretaries,  typists,  office 
machine  workers,  accountants,  file 
clerks,  etc. 


Communications  and  Advertising— 
editors,  writers,  artists,  photog- 
raphers, producers,  announcers, 
account  executives,  salesmen,  pub- 
lic relations  men,  etc. 
Manufacturing  —  production  work- 
ers, assemblers,  sewing  machine 
operators,  checkers,  sorters,  inspec- 
tors, machine  tool  operators,  weld- 
ers, craftsmen,  etc. 
Selling— salesmen  and  saleswomen 
in  retail  stores,  also  automobile 
salesmen,  industrial  salesmen,  in- 
surance agents  and  brokers,  real  es- 
tate salesmen  and  brokers,  securities 
salesmen,  etc. 

Professional  and  Personal  Services 
—physicians,  lawyers,  engineers, 
architects,  technicians,  accountants, 
dental  hygienists,  registered  and 
practical  nurses,  teachers,  etc. 
Construction— structural  steel  work- 
ers, electricians,  plasterers,  painters, 
plumbers,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
laborers,  etc. 

Distribution  and  Transportation  — 
truck  drivers,  helpers,  routemen, 
bus  and  subway  workers,  taxi  cab 
drivers,  airline  workers,  warehouse- 
men, longshoremen,  etc. 
The  Performing  Arts  —  actors  and 
actresses,  dancers,  musicians  and 
music  teachers,  singers,  choreog- 
raphers, stage  directors,  stagehands, 
box  office  men,  etc. 
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Opportunity  to  work 


As  few  other  cities,  New 
York  affords  the  opportunity 
for  a  career  in  practically  any 
field— in  a  big  company  or 
a  small  one. 


Hotels  and  Restaurants— managers, 
desk  clerks,  floor  clerks,  waiters 
and  waitresses,  chefs,  bartenders, 
busboys,  etc. 

Government  —  Federal,  State  and 
City  facilities  and  services  in  New 
York  employ  about  every  profes- 
sion and  skill— supervisors,  clerks, 
computer  programmers,  secretaries, 
typists,  teachers,  librarians,  doctors, 
nurses,  dieticians,  policemen,  fire- 
men, postal  workers,  inspectors, 
sanitation  workers,  guards,  etc. 

Where  the  jobs  are 

Administrative  and  Clerical  jobs  are 
everywhere.  New  York,  as  few 
other  places,  affords  the  opportu- 
nity to  start  a  career  in  almost  any 
field  with  a  big  company.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  here  are  the  execu- 
tive headquarters  of  130  of  the 
nation's  500  largest  industrial  firms, 
six  of  the  10  largest  commercial 
banks,  five  of  the  20  foremost  life 
insurance  companies,  13  of  the  40 
top  merchandising  firms,  1 1  of  the 
50  biggest  utilities  and  nine  of  the 


50  largest  transportation  companies. 
Smaller  firms  frequently  offer  op- 
portunities to  learn  the  business 
faster  by  giving  the  employee  multi- 
ple responsibilities.  Those  who 
speak  and  write  a  foreign  language 
will  usually  find  a  welcome  with 
Custom  House  brokers  and  freight 
forwarders  of  which  there  are  600 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  with  foreign 
language  publications,  importers, 
the  international  departments  of 
banks,  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions firms  handling  the  accounts  of 
foreign  companies  and  countries. 

The  jobs  in  Communications  and 
Advertising  attract  young  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  abroad,  many  with  fresh  and 
exciting  creative  talent  as  writers, 
artists,  designers,  producers,  and 
actors  and  actresses.  There  are  more 
than  1,000  advertising  agencies  in 
New  York.  More  TV  commercials 
are  made  here  than  in  any  other 
city.  There  are  eight  daily  newspa- 
pers, 15  daily  trade,  professional, 
and  business  newspapers,  73  neigh- 
borhood newspapers,  and  72  for- 
eign language  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Most  of  the  major  news 
weeklies  and  mass  circulation  mag- 
azines are  published  here.  The  na- 
tion's largest  book  publishers  have 
their  headquarters  here. 


New  York  offers  Manufacturing 
jobs  of  many  types  for  both  men 
and  women.  Its  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments include  397  out  of  the 
413  industrial  classifications.  The 
City's  clothing  industry  originates 
two-thirds  of  all  women's  and  chil- 
dren's apparel  in  the  country.  Other 
major  products  made  or  assembled 
here  are  electronic  components, 
leather  goods,  watches  and  jewelry, 
food  products,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, machinery,  instruments,  op- 
tical goods,  metal  and  paper 
containers,  rubber  and  plastic  prod- 
ucts, office  equipment,  chemical  and 
converted  paper  items.  19%  of  the 
nation's  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry is  located  in  New  York  City. 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  earn 
their  living  as  salesmen  and  new 
salesmen  are  constantly  being  re- 
cruited and  trained.  The  largest  em- 
ployers of  salespeople  are  the  City's 
76,000  retail  stores.  But  salesmen 
also  sell  for  manufacturers,  insur- 
ance companies,  wholesalers,  pub- 
lishers, service  firms,  financial 
houses,  automobile  dealers,  real  es- 
tate brokers,  and  literally  hundreds 
of  other  purveyors  of  goods  and 
services. 
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Opportunity  to  work 


Jobs  open  up  as  people 
progress,  making  new 
opportunities  for  those 
under  them. 


New  York  leads  the  nation  in 
Professional  and  Personal  Service 
employment.  Here  more  than 
17,000  physicians  and  surgeons 
practice.  Here  some  28,000  regis- 
tered nurses  attend  the  ill.  New 
York  City's  104  hospitals  employ 
hundreds  of  technicians,  dieticians 
and  other  specialists.  Here  10%  of 
the  country's  scientists  work— drawn 
to  New  York  by  the  magnet  of  op- 
portunity in  every  area  of  research 
and  development.  Whatever  the 
professional  or  personal  service 
field— accounting,  architecture,  the 
arts,  business  and  law,  social  work, 
education,  the  sciences,  there  is  usu- 
ally opportunity  for  employment  in 
New  York  City. 

New  Building  Construction  in 
New  York  maintains  a  steady  pace. 
In  1967,  4,500  new  structures  were 
built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $655 
million.  The  Central  Building 
Trades  Council  (AFL-CIO)  has  a 
total  membership  of  255,000  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  —  structural 
steel  men,  electricians,  plumbers, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters, 
plasterers,  masons,  riveters,  and 
other  "hard  hat"  workers. 


The  City's  public  service  indust- 
ries, Transportation,  Light,  Gas, 
Communications,  are  huge.  About 
44,000  transit  workers  operate  the 
subways  and  buses.  There  are 
roughly  50,000  truck  drivers  in  the 
City  and  about  the  same  number  of 
licensed  hack  drivers.  Fifteen  trunk 
and  short  line  railroads,  47  domes- 
tic and  overseas  airlines  and  some 
500  common  carrier  motor  truck 
lines  move  products  and  people  in 
and  out  and  around  the  town.  Some 
13,000  longshoremen  work  the 
piers  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and 
Staten  Island.  Another  49,1 1 1  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  ground,  flight 
and  supporting  service  operations 
at  John  F.  Kennedy  and  LaGuardia 
Airports.  Telephone,  telegraph, 
electric,  gas  and  sanitary  service 
utilities  provide  another  90,000 
jobs. 

In  the  Performing  Arts,  Broad- 
way epitomizes  success.  Its  chal- 
lenge attracts  thousands  of  aspiring 
actors,  dancers  and  entertainers 
each  year.  The  City's  theatre  and 
arts  community  includes  12,109 
musicians  and  music  teachers.  Be- 
yond the  job  opportunities  offered 
in  the  theatre,  night  clubs  and  cof- 
fee houses,  plus  the  chance  to  be 
given  a  part  or  role  in  TV  commer- 
cials, there  are  opportunities  for 
vocalists  in  the  choirs  of  the  City's 
2,337  churches  and  1,206  syna- 
gogues. 


New  York's  580  Hotels  and 
Motels  and  15,584  eating  and 
drinking  places  range  from  tower- 
ing skyscrapers  to  side  street  hostels 
and  from  glamorous  continental 
cafes  to  neighborhood  bars  and  cof- 
fee shops.  All  told,  they  employ 
thousands  of  persons. 

In  brief,  whatever  the  career 
field,  business,  finance,  communica- 
tions, manufacturing,  selling,  pro- 
fessional, the  arts,  government, 
New  York  City  represents  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  Get  Started.  Poor's  Register 
of  Corporations,  Directors  and  Ex- 
ecutives lists  nearly  4,000  major 
companies  in  New  York  and  is  a 
good  place  for  the  applicant  to  start 
when  building  his  prospect  list. 
Many  of  the  Public  Libraries  in  all 
the  Boroughs  have  the  Register  and 
are  listed  on  page  8 1 .  At  the  same 
time,  job  seekers  may  wish  to  regis- 
ter with  one  or  several  of  the  City's 
626  private  employment  agencies 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the 
Telephone  Red  Books  and  with  the 
Personnel  Placement  Centers  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice listed  on  page  81. 
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Opportunity  to  shop 


The  city  is  one  big  bazaar— 
a  many-splendored  showcase 
of  goods  from  all  over 
the  world. 


New  York  City  is  a  shopper's  para- 
dise. Here  can  be  found  icons  from 
Russia,  silks  from  Japan,  woolens 
from  Britain,  furniture  from  Den- 
mark, lace  from  Belgium,  artifacts 
from  Africa— luxuries  and  rarities 
from  every  corner  of  every  continent. 

Week  in,  week  out,  and  in  throngs 
during  the  holidays,  the  people  flock 
to  New  York  stores.  They  come  from 
out  of  town  and  from  other  coun- 
tries to  shop  in  New  York,  and  for 
many,  the  act  of  shopping  assumes 
as  much  importance  as  the  theatre 
or  the  City's  night  life.  Women  revel 
in  the  variety  of  the  offerings  and 
the  wide  ranges  in  price. 

The  main  magnets  for  shoppers 
are  the  City's  great  department 
stores  and  the  innumerable  specialty 
shops,  studios  and  boutiques.  Some 
of  the  larger  stores  carry  under  one 
roof  as  many  as  400,000  items  of 
sufficient  diversity  to  supply  the  en- 
tire needs  of  a  family  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Cash  is  generally  not 
needed.  A  woman  can  walk  in  with 
her  list  and  shop  the  entire  store, 
from  bargain  basement  to  high- 
fashion  salon  with  her  "charge  card." 

The  big  stores  bring  many  touches 
of  color  to  City  life,  with  parades  at 
Thanksgiving,  fireworks  on  the 


Fourth  of  July  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer, outdoor  events  in  the  parks. 
After  Thanksgiving,  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue stores  unveil  their  Christmas 
windows  and  their  towering  outdoor 
light  "spectaculars"  match  the  bril- 
liance of  the  huge,  illuminated 
Christmas  tree  in  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas, many  stores  make  about  20% 
of  their  total  year's  sales. 

The  City's  exceptionally  busy  dis- 
count stores,  both  in  Manhattan  and 
in  the  other  Boroughs,  beckon  the 
bargain-hunter,  just  as  do  the  base- 
ments of  the  department  stores. 
Service  is  minimal,  but  variety  is 
endless  and  prices  are  gratifyingly 
low.  Some  stores  sell  on  credit, 
others  are  "cash  only."  Deliveries 
usually  are  arranged  only  when  the 
item  is  too  large  or  heavy  to  be 
carried  home.  Most  of  the  large  de- 
partment and  discount  stores  have 
foreign  language  interpreters- 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian, 
Yiddish.  One  store  boasts  that  it  can 
handle  transactions  in  30  different 
languages. 

In  any  language,  New  York 
means  fashion.  The  City  itself  is  a 
fashion  show.  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  daily 
parade  of  the  new  and  unusual  in 
dress  for  all  the  family.  At  lunch- 
time,  the  fine  restaurants  of  the  50's 
and  60's  are  thronged  with  women 
who  have  come  to  see  and  be  seen  in 
the  new  styles.  Crowds  gather  at 
Broadway  theatre  openings  and  film 


"premieres"  often  as  much  to  see  the 
fashions  as  the  celebrities.  The  char- 
ity balls  are  showcase  events  for  new 
fashions. 

The  City  has  design,  tailoring  and 
sewing  skills  to  match  any  fashion 
center  in  Europe.  Three  times  a  year 
for  periods  of  several  weeks,  new 
collections  of  creations  for  the  forth- 
coming seasons— resort,  spring- 
summer,  fall-winter— are  presented 
by  New  York  women's  and  chil- 
dren's apparel  manufacturers.  Into 
the  showrooms  come  buyers  from 
outlying  stores  across  the  country. 
Orders  are  placed.  Styles  are  set. 
New  York  not  only  pioneers  new 
fashions,  it  is  the  host  city  for  im- 
portant trade  shows. 

In  1968  there  were  812  conven- 
tions in  the  City  attended  by  almost 
three  million  delegates  who  spent, 
while  here,  an  estimated  $267  mil- 
lion. Not  all  of  the  delegates  came 
for  fun.  Business  was  an  important 
factor.  Many  of  the  conventions  tied 
in  with  the  showing  of  new  products 
and  services  in  the  ballrooms  of  the 
City's  great  hotels.  The  New  York 
City  Coliseum  is  also  nationally 
known  for  such  exhibits.  With  its 
41 1,500  square  feet  of  show  space,  — - 
the  Coliseum  becomes  periodically 
a  glittering  arena  of  exciting  new 
products.  Buyers  throng  the  floors 
to  see  new  appliances,  home  fur- 
nishings, sports  equipment,  automo- 
biles, boats,  business  machines  and 
other  items. 
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Opportunity  to  shop 


The  city's  thousands  of  shops 
—big  &  small— beckon  the 
shopper  in  quest  of  the  staple 
or  the  unusual. 


Exploring  the  shops 

A  shopping  odyssey  around  Man- 
hattan uncovers  things  of  wonder 
and  loveliness— new  and  old.  Along 
Madison  Avenue  a  gallery  window 
features  the  latest  in  Pop  Art;  next 
door,  passersby  pause  to  examine  a 
display  of  Sheffield  plate.  There  are 
more  than  60  antique  shops  on  the 
upper  East  Side  featuring  furniture, 
porcelains,  silverware,  tapestries, 
snuff  boxes  and  other  examples  of 
the  world's  cultures.  One  shop  dis- 
plays the  largest  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  buttons  in 
America. 

Over  300  art  galleries  may  be  vis- 
ited in  the  City,  in  three  areas:  57th 
Street;  Madison  Avenue  from  56th 
to  86th  Streets;  and  8th  to  12th 
Streets  between  Second  and  Fourth 
Avenues.  Modern  art,  old  masters, 
primitives,  archeological  art,  orien- 
tal art,  prints,  old  maps  and  Amer- 
icana can  be  seen. 

The  City's  general  bookstores  are 
unsurpassed.  Along  Fifth  Avenue 
are  booksellers  with  collections  that 
outdo  many  libraries— thousands  of 
volumes  on  miles  of  shelving— clas- 
sics, rare  first  editions,  paperbacks. 


Browsers  spend  hours  at  the  stalls 
of  the  second-hand  bookstores  from 
9th  to  14th  Streets  along  Broadway 
and  University  Place.  About  the 
City  are  17  stores  that  deal  in  for- 
eign books,  grammars  and  diction- 
aries in  almost  every  language. 
Typewriters  with  foreign  language 
keyboards  can  be  bought  or  rented. 

Gourmets  take  particular  delight 
in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  de- 
licacies they  can  buy  in  New  York. 
Among  the  5,000  items  one  store 
offers  are  1 80  kinds  of  imported  bis- 
cuits and  160  kinds  of  imported 
honey.  Another  store  flies  in  goose 
liver  from  France  and  truffles  from 
Italy. 

Some  markets  offer  bear,  venison, 
buffalo,  elk  and  hare. 

Herb  and  spice  shops  sell  arruglia 
sorrel,  chard,  tarragon,  chives  and 
chervil.  One  enterprising  shop  in 
Manhattan  offers  400  different  va- 
rieties of  cheese,  including  Italian 
Pecorino,  Irish  blarney,  Belgian  lin- 
denhof  and  Canadian  d'oka.  Each 
day,  neighborhood  shops  bake  fresh 
Viennese  pastries,  Hungarian  stru- 
dels,  German  sandtorte,  French 
croissants,  Italian  cannoli,  Polish 
pazki  and  Middle  Eastern  baklava. 

New  York  florists,  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen  do  a  thriving  business  in 
house  plants,  shrubbery  and  flowers 
for  apartment  balconies  and  pent- 
house terraces.  For  fresh  cut  flowers 
there  are  numerous  shops,  some  spe- 
cializing in  exotic  plants.  In  the 
wholesale  flower  district,  6th  Ave- 


nue below  30th  Street,  some  shops 
sell  at  retail  during  certain  hours. 

Just  about  everything  can  be 
found  in  New  York.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  Shop  sells  repro- 
ductions of  totem  poles,  masks  from 
Bali  and  Africa,  and  make-your- 
own-dinosaur  kits,  weather  kits,  etc., 
for  scientifically  minded  children. 
The  Gallery  Shop  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  offers  folk  crafts  from  65 
countries— Navajo  jewelry,  tapes- 
tries from  Mexico  and  Poland,  carv- 
ings from  Kenya— at  prices  from  50^ 
to  $1,000.  Reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, ancient  silverware  and  jewelry 
can  be  bought  in  the  gift  shop  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Around  the  City  are  little  shops 
with  imports  ranging  from  Irish  Bel- 
leek  china  to  Portuguese  Ruengo 
rugs,  filigreed  Venetian  glass,  Scan- 
dinavian stainless  steel,  Swiss  cuckoo 
clocks,  Mexican  silk  and  wool  stoles, 
Siamese  handwoven  silks,  and  Jap- 
anese shoji  screens.  The  New  York 
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Opportunity  to  shop 


The  city  is  one  big  Noah's 
Ark.  Manhattan  alone  has 
64  fascinating  pet  shops. 


Association  for  the  Blind  offers  in 
its  Manhattan  "Lighthouse"  beauti- 
fully designed  articles  handmade  by 
the  blind  such  as  mittens,  caps  for 
children,  baskets,  small  chairs  and 
tables. 

The  City  is  one  big  Noah's  Ark 
of  pets.  Manhattan  alone  has  64  pet 
shops.  It  is  possible  to  walk  in  and 
walk  out  with  a  tame  cheetah,  a  de- 
skunked  skunk,  a  Beebe  parrot,  a 
toucan,  a  marmoset  monkey  or  vir- 
tually any  breed  of  cat  or  dog. 
Trained  dogs,  monkeys  and  ele- 
phants can  be  rented.  Aquariums 
stock  hundreds  of  species  of  tropical 
fish.  The  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  shelters  in  each  Borough  where 
dogs,  cats  and  occasionally  birds 
may  be  adopted  free  of  charge,  but 
usually  with  a  donation.  The  Society 
also  operates  at  Kennedy  Airport  an 
"animal  port"  where  pets  are  accom- 
modated before  flight  departures 
and  after  deplaning  from  overseas 
trips. 


New  York's  65-year-old  Bide-A- 
Wee  Home  Association,  Inc.,  has 
dogs  and  cats  for  adoption  for  a 
small  contribution.  Both  Bide-A- 
Wee  and  the  ASPCA  operate  out- 
patient clinics.  Owners  may  bring 
their  pets  in  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment at  standard  veterinary  fees,  or 
on  a  charity  basis  if  necessary. 

All  New  York  City  dog  licenses 
are  issued  by  the  ASPCA.  In  early 
1968,  the  City's  registered  canine 
population  totaled  282,935.  Many 
of  the  pups  get  loving  attention: 
there  are  obedience  training  classes, 
facilities  for  boarding  and  groom- 
ing, and  it  is  possible  in  New  York 
to  hire  dog-  and  cat-sitters  as  well 
as  professional  dog-walkers.  Some 
lucky  dogs  ride  in  splendor.  Occa- 
sionally, as  a  Fire  Department  ladder 
truck  roars  through  midtown  Man- 
hattan, a  Dalmatian  coach  dog  may 
be  seen  perched  nonchalantly  on  the 
vehicle's  center  turntable. 

The  City's  demand  for  daily  ne- 
cessities accounts  for  the  bulk  of  its 
commerce.  Dispersed  throughout 
the  five  Boroughs  are  more  than 
9,000  food  stores.  They  range  from 
lavishly  stocked  supermarkets  with 
5,000  or  more  items  to  compact 
Mom  and  Pop  stores,  and  inevitably 
delicatessens  with  exciting  smells 
where  foot-long  Hero  sandwiches 
may  be  bought. 


Thrifty  shoppers  find  New  York 
a  satisfying  city  in  which  to  buy. 
There  is  always  a  sale  somewhere— 
with  the  result  that  most  of  the  time 
it  is  possible  to  find  the  item  at  the 
price  desired.  Enormous  spending 
power  energizes  the  market.  There 
are  some  8  million  resident  New 
Yorkers,  with  a  spendable  income 
of  about  $27.7  billion  a  year,  and 
another  8  million  persons  in  the  sur- 
rounding region  who  do  much  of 
their  shopping  in  the  City.  Then 
there  are  1 6  million  visitors  who  an- 
nually spend  about  $1.4  billion 
while  here. 
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Cultural  Opportunity 


Seeing— hearing— enjoying— 
learning— these  are  part 
of  the  wealth  of  cultural 
experiences  New  Yorkers, 
young  and  old,  enjoy 
in  abundance. 


New  York  offers  cultural  oppor- 
tunity in  all  five  Boroughs.  While 
glamorous  Manhattan  is  a  world 
beacon  of  the  arts,  there  are  many 
outstanding  attractions— art  mu- 
seums, concerts,  recitals,  theatricals, 
flower  shows,  lectures  and  discus- 
sion groups— in  The  Bronx,  Brook- 
lyn, Queens  and  Staten  Island. 

For  the  theatre,  of  course,  it's 
Manhattan,  which  has  78  Broadway 
and  Off-Broadway  legitimate  houses 
with  a  total  capacity  of  some  45,000 
seats  and  a  total  gross  of  roughly 
$59  million  a  year. 

In  a  typical  New  York  theatre 
season,  it  is  possible  to  see  about  1 20 
plays  or  musicals.  Productions  em- 
brace all  subjects,  from  classical 
tragedy  to  slapstick  comedy,  and 
some  are  played  in  foreign  languages 
—French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Yiddish.  Theatres  vary  from  Broad- 
way's elegant  playhouses  to  noisy 
Off-Broadway  lofts  and  basements, 
with  a  stage,  kitchen  chairs  and  often 
mingling  of  cast  and  audience  dur- 
ing the  performance. 

Not  all  theatrical  entertainment 
takes  place  indoors.  On  summer 
nights,  New  Yorkers  of  all  ages  and 
incomes  enjoy  Shakespeare  free  in 
Central  Park.  On  other  nights  they 
stand  on  the  sidewalks  in  their  home 
neighborhoods  and  laugh  at  skits  by 
"The  Paper  Bag  Players"  a  roving 
band  of  actors.  Both  are  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  City  Parks,  Rec- 
reation and  Cultural  Administra- 


tion. Or,  for  fun  and  relaxation, 
many  New  Yorkers  sign  up  with  a 
local  amateur  group  and  try  their 
own  hand  at  acting. 

Opportunities  for  theatrical  train- 
ing abound  in  New  York.  In  Man- 
hattan alone,  there  are  28  acting 
schools  with  classes  for  young  actors, 
dancers,  musicians,  choreographers 
and  composers  as  well  as  advanced 
training  for  students  of  the  opera. 
There  are  probably  more  voice 
teachers,  coaches,  accompanists, 
speech  therapists,  costumers,  music 
arrangers,  lighting  technicians,  pro- 
ducers, stage  managers,  playwrights, 
publicists,  and  set  designers  in  New 
York  City  than  any  place  on  earth. 

Films  are  both  seen  and  made  in 
New  York.  The  City  has  417  mo- 
tion picture  theatres,  including  the 
stately  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  many 
first-run  reserved-seat  houses,  neigh- 
borhood theatres  and  even  drive-ins. 
The  City  also  has  a  flourishing  film- 
making industry.  New  York  is  be- 
ginning to  challenge  Hollywood  as 
the  locale  of  full-length  feature  mo- 
tion pictures.  Twenty-four  were 
filmed  here  in  1968.  As  previously 
noted  more  TV  commercials  are 
made  here  than  anywhere  else. 

Music 

Listen!  The  sound  of  music  in 
New  York  comes  through  loud  and 
clear!  Opera,  symphony,  swing, 
chamber  music,  oratorios,  madri- 
gals, German  lieder,  work  songs, 
spirituals,  western  ballads,  folk  mu- 
sic, rock,  hot  piano,  bop— it  is  here 
in  abundance. 


New  York's  music  is  Dixieland, 
guitarists,  blues  singers,  quiet  piano 
and  a  bass.  It  is  loud  rock  and  the 
thundering  rhythm  of  big  dance 
bands.  The  City  sings  and  plays  its 
music  just  about  everywhere— in  the 
streets  and  parks,  daily  and  nightly, 
in  basement  cafes,  bars,  discotheques 
and  supper  clubs,  and  in  glittering 
restaurants. 

The  great  concert  halls  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  listening. 

In  Philharmonic  Hall,  a  glowingly 
beautiful  edifice  in  Lincoln  Center, 
the  famous  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  performs  four  times  a 
week  from  the  end  of  September 
through  mid- April.  On  occasional 
summer  nights,  the  "Philharmonic" 
plays  for  thousands  in  Central  Park. 
Carnegie  Hall,  with  exceptional 
acoustics,  presents  instrumentalists 
and  vocalists  on  a  stage  that  saw  the 
debuts  of  Mischa  Elman,  Efrem 
Zimbalist,  Josef  Lhevinne  and  the 
first  American  performance  by 
Paderewski. 

Other  auditoriums  have  matching 
traditions.  The  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music  has  presented  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  77  consec- 
utive season.  Town  Hall,  just  off 
Times  Square,  seats  1,500  with 
living-room  intimacy:  there  are  no 
boxes.  Judson  Hall  on  East  57th 
Street,  Manhattan,  and  its  neighbor, 
Steinway  Hall,  are  known  for  first- 
appearance  recitals  and  children's 
concerts. 
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Cultural  Opportunity 


Glamorous  Manhattan  is  a 
world  beacon  of  the  arts. 
Priceless  rare  treasures  are 
on  public  view  in  world- 
renowned  museums. 


In  its  Lincoln  Center  auditorium, 
almost  every  Friday  from  November 
to  May,  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  presents  concerts,  recitals  and 
dance  programs  by  students. 

Opera  and  Ballet 

Each  season,  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  presents  a  wide  repertoire 
with  internationally  famous  casts 
and  conductors.  The  New  York  City 
Opera  Company  brings  good  opera 
to  the  people  at  modest  prices.  Each 
fall  and  spring,  the  Brooklyn  Opera 
Company  presents  operatic  works  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  at 
Christmas,  to  the  delight  of  young- 
sters, Humperdinck's  "Hansel  and 
Gretel." 

For  20  weeks  each  year,  The  New 
York  City  Ballet  presents  a  reper- 
toire which  now  includes  works  by 
Balanchine,  Tudor,  Robbins,  Ash- 
ton,  Christensen,  Taras,  Cunning- 
ham and  d'Ambroise. 

The  City  itself  dances  in  its 
streets.  In  summer,  a  traveling  "Jazz- 
mobile"  tours  the  neighborhood 
communities.  Music  and  entertain- 
ment under  the  stars  help  the  City 
relax.  There  is  a  variety.  On  any 
given  night,  "block  parties"  may  be 
making  Manhattan  jump,  while 
across  the  river  in  Brooklyn,  square 
dancers  do-si-do  in  Prospect  Park. 
Good  food 

You  can  eat  your  way  around  the 
world  in  New  York  restaurants,  each 
night  varying  your  cuisine  to  explore 
other-country  cookery.  Searching 


out  new  places  to  eat  is  a  favorite 
game  of  visitors  and  residents  alike. 
The  City  abounds  with  interesting 
and  usually  excellent  French,  Greek, 
Hungarian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Italian, 
Irish,  Jewish,  Swedish,  Armenian, 
English,  German,  Japanese,  Indian 
and  Polynesian  restaurants.  Prices 
vary  from  thrifty  to  shocking,  but 
rewards  are  usually  great.  Around 
the  town  are  several  caterers  who 
cook  and  deliver  delicious  meals. 

Art 

The  City  offers  opportunity  to  enjoy 
great  art.  New  Yorkers  have  special 
affection  for  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  fourth  largest  in  the 
world.  With  acres  of  treasures,  the 
Metropolitan  presents  a  cultural  rec- 
ord of  more  than  5,000  years  of  civ- 
ilization to  more  than  6  million 
visitors  a  year.  There  are  more  than 
5,000  paintings,  250,000  prints  and 
4,000  objects  of  Medieval  art  in  the 
Museum's  234  galleries,  including 
Rembrandt's  "Aristotle  Contem- 
plating the  Bust  of  Homer,"  for 
which  painting  the  Museum  paid 
$2.3  million.  The  Cloisters,  a  branch 
of  the  Metropolitan  in  Fort  Tryon 
Park,  has  an  interesting  herb  garden, 
rampart  walks,  tapestries  and  parts 
of  the  cloisters  of  five  French 
monasteries. 

Other  notable  museums  of  the 
City  are  the  Frick  Collection  with 
paintings  by  Titian,  El  Greco,  Ve- 
lasquez, Cezanne  and  Holbein;  the 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
an  unusual  edifice  designed  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  with  paintings  by 


Klee,  Delauney,  Chagall  and  others. 
The  Whitney  Museum  is  devoted  to 
American  art  created  in  the  United 
States  since  1900.  The  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  has  paintings  by  Cour- 
bet,  John  Sargent  and  Salvador  Dali. 

Other  collections  invite  a  visit. 
The  Nicholas  Roerich  Museum  ex- 
hibits paintings  of  Himalayan  moun- 
tain scenes.  Finch  College  Museum 
of  Art  offers  sculpture  by  Noguchi 
and  paintings  by  Gottleib,  Lichten- 
stein  and  Albers.  In  Staten  Island, 
the  Jacques  Marchais  Center  of 
Tibetan  Art  exhibits  gold  idols  of 
Buddhist  sects. 

Oceanic  art  objects  are  on  view 
in  the  Marine  Museum  of  the  Sea- 
men's Church  Institute.  Wood  carv- 
ings and  limestone  sculpture  are 
offered  by  the  Museum  of  American 
Folk  Art. 

The  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Crafts  shows  woven  and  printed  tex- 
tiles, metal  objects,  ceramics— while 
the  collection  of  the  Museum  of 
Primitive  Art,  now  a  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  is  art  of  the 
Americas,  Africa  and  Oceania. 

Variety  is  limitless.  The  Ameri- 
can Watercolor  Society,  the  Audu- 
bon Artists,  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Artists  all  exhibit  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
Riverside  Museum  offers  art  and 
photography  courses  and  has  the 
City's  largest  collection  of  banner 
paintings. 

Continued  on  page  46 
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Where  did  we  all  come  from? 


Visitors  invariably  pause  and  pon- 
der this  question  when  they  arrive  in 
the  Hall  of  The  Biology  of  Man  at 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  one  of  the  world's  impor- 
tant centers  for  anthropological 
inquiry. 

Here,  man  of  the  1970's,  con- 
queror of  the  moon,  solver  of  rid- 
dles of  science,  medicine,  physics 
and  chemistry— inventor,  physician, 
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poet,  composer,  artist,  builder,  nat- 
uralist, businessman,  teacher  — can 
speculate  on  his  ancestry  through 
the  process  of  evolution,  from  a  sim- 
ple one-celled  creature  in  earth's 
earliest  beginnings  through  the  cli- 
mactic moment,  perhaps  two  mil- 
lion years  ago  when  hominid,  the 
first  man-like  creature,  emerged  in 
South  Africa. 


The  Museum's  Hall  of  Man, 
which  took  five  years  to  build, 
opened  in  1961.  It  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  for  the  drama  and  clarity 
with  which  information  is  presented. 

A  21  x  14-foot  ceramic  tile  mural 
traces  a  huge  spiral  representing  the 
two  billion  years  of  known  life  on 
earth.  Man's  entire  tenure— perhaps 
a  million  years— appears  as  a  tiny, 
almost  imperceptible,  red  dot. 


With  this  perspective,  the  visitor 
is  then  introduced  to  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits that  explain  man's  charac- 
teristics as  a  vertebrate,  or  having  a 
backbone  or  spinal  column;  as  a 
mammal,  or  one  of  the  highest  class 
of  vertebrates  nourishing  their 
young  with  milk;  as  a  primate,  or  a 


member  of  an  order  of  mammals 
consisting  of  apes,  monkeys,  mar- 
mosets and  lemurs;  and  finally,  as  a 
hominid,  a  being  unique  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  cerebral  development,  in 
his  upright  stance  and  in  his  ability 
to  fashion  tools  and  artifacts. 

Dominating  the  Hall  of  Man,  as 
shown  above,  are  the  sculptured  re- 
constructions of  the  heads  of  four- 


teen prehistoric  human  beings— the 
forerunners  of  modern  man.  Exe- 
cuted with  authentic  fossil  record  as 
their  basis,  they  illustrate  the  strik- 
ing changes  in  man's  cranial  struc- 
ture over  the  ages— and  look  out 
impassively  as  visitors  look  back  in 
inquiry— and  ponder. 
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Cultural  Opportunity 


A  t  Easter  and  Christmas, 
volunteer  choral  groups  offer 
oratorios,  frequently  with 
instrumental  as  well  as  organ 
accompaniment. 


A  typical  week  finds  at  Asia 
House  an  exhibit  of  Japanese  art  of 
the  Heian  Period-794-1 185;  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  an  exhibit  of 
paintings  by  Bonnard;  and  the  walls 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
hung  with  prints  of  "The  Birds  of 
America"  by  John  James  Audubon. 
At  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
crowds  cluster  around  a  display  of 
Picasso  sculpture. 

57th  Street  attracts  both  browsers 
and  professional  art  buyers.  Here 
are  20  of  the  City's  78  principal 
commercial  galleries.  Along  Madi- 
son Avenue  north  to  the  80's,  other 
galleries  offer  interesting  art,  draw- 
ings and  sculpture. 

Twice  a  year,  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember, artists  show  their  work  in 
and  around  Washington  Square. 
Museums 

The  City's  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  attracts  more  than 
three  million  visitors  a  year.  Its 
spectacular  displays— 2,300  habitat 
groups  with  mounted  specimens, 
showcases,  dioramas  and  scientific 
exhibits— fill  58  great  halls  and  al- 
coves. Celebrating  its  100th  birth- 
day in  1969,  the  Museum  is  a  mean- 
ingful educational  asset  to  New 
York.  Here  students  by  the  thou- 
sands see,  ask  and  learn— partici- 
pating in  group  discussions  and 
attending  lectures  in  the  Museum 
auditorium  and  then  visiting  the  par- 
ticular exhibit  hall  that  relates  to 
their  subject. 


Adjacent  to  the  Museum  is  the 
Hay  den  Planetarium,  a  special  at- 
traction now  as  a  result  of  the  Apollo 
moon  landing. 

Across  the  River  in  Brooklyn,  the 
Children's  Museum  whets  the  cu- 
riosity of  other  thousands  of  young- 
sters, opening  up  their  minds  to  the 
wonders  of  the  universe  and  answer- 
ing many  of  their  questions  about 
the  earth  upon  which  they  live. 

The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  offers  dioramas  of  old  New 
York,  a  fire-fighting  exhibit  with  two 
full-sized  pumpers,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  two  rooms  from  the  New 
York  residence  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. On  Sundays  the  Museum 
sponsors  walking  tours  of  historic 
sections  of  the  City. 

The  large  museums  of  the  City 
are  augmented  by  the  collections  of 
numerous  learned  societies:  The 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
frequented  by  students  of  anthro- 
pology; The  Hispanic  Society,  de- 
voted to  the  art  and  history  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  colonial  Hispanic 
America;  The  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  with  100,000  books 
and  almost  as  many  maps  and  atlases 
of  the  world:  The  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  devoted  to  the  art  and 
history  of  coins. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society 
has  an  impressive  library  with  ex- 
tensive genealogical  reference  works 
and  paintings  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
John  Trumbull,  and  Benjamin  West. 

The  Staten  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety Museum  exhibits  reproduc- 


tions of  19th  Century  shops,  com- 
plete with  rude  tools.  The  Staten 
Island  Institute  of  A  rts  and  Sciences 
depicts  the  Island's  marine  life, 
fauna  and  natural  history. 

Around  the  City  are  specialized 
museums  and  collections. 

The  Cooper  Union  Museum  for 
the  Arts  of  Decoration  has  an  un- 
rivalled textile  design  collection  and 
rare  English,  French  and  American 
wallpapers.  The  Jewish  Museum  is 
the  world's  largest  repository  of 
Jewish  ceremonial  art.  The  Fort 
Wadsworth  Military  Museum  docu- 
ments wars  from  the  Dutch  Colonial 
period  to  Vietnam.  The  Library  and 
Museum  of  the  Performing  Arts 
owns  the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein 
Archives  of  Recorded  Sound,  more 
than  100,000  records. 

The  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame  dis- 
plays fighters'  photographs,  gloves, 
punching  bags  and  championship 
belts.  The  Police  Academy  Museum 
exhibits  gang  weapons,  plants  from 
which  narcotics  are  obtained  and 
paraphernalia  used  in  the  under- 
world. A  fire  buff's  delight,  the  Fire 
Department  Museum  has  19th  Cen- 
tury engines,  ladders,  and  trophies. 

Libraries 

The  City's  art  and  historical  treas- 
ures are  matched  by  its  books,  num- 
bering in  the  millions  and  freely 
available  to  children,  students, 
scholars,  professional  and  business 
people  and  countless  thousands  who 
read  for  diversion. 
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About  one  million  New  Yorkers, 
or  one  out  of  every  eight  residents, 
hold  borrower's  cards  and  frequent 
the  83  branches  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  Manhattan,  The 
Bronx  and  Staten  Island.  The  fa- 
mous library  with  the  twin  lions  at 
42nd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  a 
major  research  institution.  It  is  used 
yearly  by  some  three  million  per- 
sons—researchers, writers,  scientists 
and  the  general  public.  Augmenting 
its  great  stacks  of  books  are  collec- 
tions at  the  library  Annex,  531  W. 
43rd  St.,  and  the  Library  and  Mu- 
seum of  the  Performing  Arts,  Lin- 
coln Center.  With  an  inventory  of 
7,894,022  books,  the  New  York 
Public  Library  is  the  most  used  and 
useful  library  in  the  world. 

Another  712,447  New  Yorkers 
borrow  books  from  the  Central  Li- 
brary and  46  branches  of  the 


Brooklyn  Public  Library,  which 
has  2,691,279  volumes. 

In  Queens,  55  branches  of  the 
Queens  Borough  Public  Library 
System,  plus  three  bookmobiles 
making  47  scheduled  neighborhood 
stops,  bring  books  to  every  part  of 
the  Borough.  More  than  600,000 
residents  hold  library  cards.  They 
have  access  to  2,336,697  books. 

In  all  five  Boroughs,  each  branch 
library  is  a  catalyst  for  neighbor- 
hood activity.  Each  has  a  children's 
room  with  books  that  teach  as  they 
entertain.  There  are  adult  book  dis- 
cussions, film  programs,  lectures, 
dramatic  readings  and  concerts, 
usually  with  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood participating. 

Some  branches  have  special  col- 
lections. The  Schomburg  Collection, 
at  1 03  West  1 35th  Street  in  Harlem, 
is  a  reference  library  devoted  to 


Negro  life  and  history  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  world. 

Augmenting  the  City's  magnifi- 
cent libraries  are  those  in  its  schools, 
colleges  and  universities.  The 
scholar,  businessman,  economist  or 
scientist  desiring  more  particular 
knowledge  in  an  uncommon  field 
can,  if  he  knows  what  he  wants, 
usually  find  it  in  one  of  1,053  spe- 
cial libraries  in  28  subject  categories 
which  are  located  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan area. 

There  are  also  excellent  private 
libraries.  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary has  a  priceless  collection  of 
rare  books,  drawings  and  both  illu- 
minated and  handwritten  manu- 
scripts. Accredited  students  and 
research  workers  may  have  access 
to  the  Library's  reference  collection. 
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Opportunity  for  recreation 


The  City  is  for  fun 
as  well  as  work.  Its  residents 
enjoy  every  spectator  and 
participant  sport. 


New  Yorkers  swim  in  31  outdoor 
and  12  indoor  pools,  sun  and  surf- 
bathe  along  1 7  miles  of  beach,  play 
golf  on  13  championship  public 
courses,  tennis  on  503  courts,  base- 
ball on  170  regulation  and  83  Little 
League  diamonds  and  cast  or  troll 
for  fish  in  42  fresh  and  salt  water 
areas. 

They  work  out  with  karate  and 
judo,  bowl,  practice  gymnastics, 
play  squash,  one-wall  and  four-wall 
handball,  jog,  skate,  hike,  ski,  climb 
mountains  a  short  drive  away,  and 
sail  the  waters  around  the  City,  ty- 
ing up  and  taking  off  in  their  small 
craft  from  eight  boat  basins. 

New  Yorkers  also  enjoy  watching 
every  conceivable  type  of  sport 
from  world  championship  karate  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  to  the  baseball  Mets  and  the 
football  Jets  in  Shea  Stadium, 
which  has  outdoor  elegance  with 
escalators  and  some  60,000  seats, 
10,000  of  which  are  on  tracks  so 
that  viewing  can  be  adjusted  to 
changes  in  the  shape  of  the  playing 
field. 


Other  outdoor  sports  arenas  in- 
clude mammoth  Yankee  Stadium, 
home  of  the  baseball  Yankees  and 
the  football  Giants,  seating  67,000 
(70,000  for  football),  to  the  lovely 
Forest  Hills  Tennis  Stadium,  a  brick 
structure  which  three-quarters  en- 
circles two  grass  courts,  the  scene 
of  spirited  open  championships  and 
Davis  Cup  matches.  The  Stadium 
seats  13,500.  Outside  the  amphi- 
theatre are  20  additional  grass 
courts. 

Downing  Stadium  on  Randall's 
Island  seats  21,000,  has  a  football 
field,  a  440-yard  track  and  is  where 
many  of  the  City's  high  school  teams 
compete.  There  are  other  stadia: 
Red  Hook  and  Playground  in  Brook- 
lyn; New  York  University's  Ohio 
Field;  Rice  and  Van  Cortlandt  in 
The  Bronx;  and  Columbia's  Baker 
Field  in  Manhattan.  Indoor  arenas 
include  Sunny  sideGar  den  in 
Queens,  seating  2,470,  a  small  club 
devoted  to  boxing. 

Glittering,  new  Madison  Square 
Garden  seats  20,000  and  is  the 
place  to  watch  championship  box- 
ing and  wrestling,  hockey  (home  of 
the  National  Hockey  League 
Rangers),  basketball  (home  of  the 
Knickerbockers  and  scene  of  col- 
lege championships),  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  Millrose  track  meets,  the  circus, 
the  ice  show,  the  National  Horse 


Show,  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  championship  rodeo 
and  numerous  visiting  troupes, 
bands  and  other  performing  contin- 
gents from  Europe. 

Nine  times  a  day,  six  days  a  week, 
from  March  through  November 
(with  the  exception  of  August) ,  the 
horses  run  at  Aqueduct  or  Belmont 
racetracks  in  Queens,  a  short  trip 
from  Manhattan  by  IND  subway  or 
Long  Island  Railroad.  Racing  fans 
who  like  the  trotters  spend  evenings 
under  the  lights  at  Roosevelt  Race- 
way on  Long  Island  or  Yonkers 
Raceway,  both  easily  reached  from 
the  City. 

The  City's  public  and  private 
schools  and  its  colleges  and  univer- 
sities generally  field  teams  in  a  num- 
ber of  sports,  ranging  from  intra- 
mural matches  to  varsity  baseball, 
football,  soccer,  lacrosse,  rugby, 
fencing,  water  polo  and  basketball. 
New  Yorkers  by  the  hundreds,  the 
famous  "subway  alumni,"  support 
the  teams  of  Columbia,  N.Y.U., 
City  College,  Fordham,  St.  John's, 
City  University,  Brooklyn  College 
and  other  institutions.  Champion- 
ship play-offs  between  top-ranking 
high  school  teams  pack  Downing 
Stadium. 
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Opportunity  for  recreation 


The  city  swims,  golfs,  fishes, 
skis,  sleds,  skates,  hikes, 
climbs,  sails,  rows,  surfs,  and 
plays  every  group  and 
team  sport. 


Not  all  New  York  recreation  is 
noisy  and  strenuous.  There  is  both 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  outdoors.  17%  of 
New  York's  320  square  miles  of 
land  area  is  parkland  and  play- 
grounds—some 36,097  acres  with 
1.7  million  trees  and  hundreds  of 
specimens  of  every  indigenous 
flower  and  shrub.  Amateur  natural- 
ists can  go  it  alone  or  join  others  in 
nature  walks  supervised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Beyond  the  major  parks— Central 
Park,  Prospect  Park,  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  Flushing  Meadow  Park  and 
others— there  are  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  pleasant  small  parks 
in  or  near  most  neighborhood 
communities. 

The  City  pays  attention  to  little 
people  as  well  as  their  parents. 
Around  the  five  Boroughs  there  are 
860  playgrounds  with  fun  and  exer- 
cise equipment  guaranteed  to  help 
the  most  energetic  youngster  work 
off  steam. 


Available  to  all  are  938  basket- 
ball courts,  two  croquet  courts, 
1,911  handball  courts,  357  horse- 
shoe pitching  courts,  401  paddle 
tennis  courts,  109  roller  skating 
areas,  566  sand  pits,  826  shuffle- 
board  courts,  1 80  table  tennis  facil- 
ities, 33 1  volleyball  courts,  and  275 
wading  pools. 

When  it  snows,  young  people  and 
some  not  so  young  get  out  their  sleds 
and  head  for  one  of  the  City's  20 
slopes  ( seven  are  in  Manhattan,  four 
in  Brooklyn,  seven  in  Queens  and 
two  on  Staten  Island) .  There  are  1 3 
ski  slopes  within  the  City  limits 
(three  in  The  Bronx,  two  in  Brook- 
lyn, two  in  Manhattan,  four  in 
Queens  and  two  on  Staten  Island). 
The  three  slopes  in  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  in  The  Bronx  are  served  by 
five  rope  tows,  plus  artificial  snow. 
When  the  ice  reaches  a  thickness  of 
4V2  inches,  the  "red  ball"  flag  goes 
up  and  the  City  declares  its  273  ice- 
skating  areas  open.  Skates  may  be 
rented.  Instructors  teach  figure, 
fancy  and  speed-skating  at  many  of 
the  areas.  There  is  skating  most  of 
the  year  on  artificial  ice  in  the 
sunken  rink  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
deep  in  the  canyon  formed  by  sur- 
rounding skyscrapers. 

Over  50  miles  of  bicycle  paths 
beckon  cyclists  of  the  City.  Thou- 
sands of  youngsters  and  adults,  as 


in  Europe,  own  their  own  bikes. 
Other  occasional  riders  rent  their 
bicycles  from  shops  usually  located 
near  the  paths.  Central  Park  is  closed 
to  automobile  traffic  at  times  so  that 
riders  may  freely  enjoy  all  roads  and 
paths.  Bike  Patrols  make  minor  re- 
pairs, apply  Band-Aids  after  spills 
and  help  the  small  fry.  Lessons  are 
given  on  how  to  ride  the  Unicycle. 

Bike  trains  head  for  outlying 
towns.  Adults  and  youngsters  alike 
board  the  train  with  their  bikes,  de- 
bark at  the  destination,  bike  through 
the  country  and  back  to  the  train  for 
the  return  to  the  City.  The  longest 
continuous  bike  path  in  New  York 
is  the  1 1  Vi  -mile  run  on  the  Shore 
Parkway  in  Brooklyn. 

In  spring  and  summer,  folk  dances 
break  out  in  the  City's  parks.  On  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Prospect  Park, 
enthusiastic  dancers  perform  Polish 
Polkas,  the  Greek  Hasapikom  and 
the  Israeli  Mayim.  The  picnic  area 
of  the  Park  comes  alive  with  the 
Russian  Korobuska,  Italian  Taran- 
tellas, German  Landlers,  Koles  from 
Yugoslavia,  Scottish  reels  and  Eng- 
lish country  dances. 
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Opportunity  for  recreation 


New  Yorkers  are  probably  the 
most  sophisticated  and  vocal 
sports  fans  in  the  world,  and 
are  themselves  a  spectacle 
to  enjoy. 


As  noted,  for  those  who  own  boats 
there  are  eight  municipally  owned 
basins:  one  in  Manhattan;  two  in 
Brooklyn;  one  in  The  Bronx;  three 
in  Queens;  and  one  on  Staten  Island. 
All  offer  moorings  for  small  craft. 
Land-locked  mariners  who  don't 
own  a  boat  can  rent  one  of  783  row- 
boats  available  at  boathouses  serv- 
ing nine  park  lakes  throughout  the 
City. 

Boccie,  an  Italian  variety  of  the 
game  of  bowls,  finds  favor  in  New 
York,  and  there  are  82  boccie  courts: 
25  in  Manhattan,  15  in  Brooklyn, 
21  in  The  Bronx,  18  in  Queens  and 
three  on  Staten  Island.  Those  who 
like  outdoor  bowling  will  find  beau- 
tifully cared-for  grass  greens  in  Cen- 
tral Park  and  another  eight  in  Brook- 
lyn at  the  Parade  Grounds,  which 
also  has  eight  baseball  diamonds. 

The  City  has  47  miles  of  bridle 
paths:  six  miles  in  Manhattan;  8.7 
in  Brooklyn;  15.2  miles  in  The 
Bronx;  7.6  miles  in  Queens  and  9.5 
miles  on  Staten  Island. 


There  are  in  the  City  17  riding 
academies;  one  in  Manhattan;  six 
in  The  Bronx;  four  in  Brooklyn;  four 
in  Queens  and  two  on  Staten  Island. 
For  the  small  fry  there  are  pony 
tracks  in  Central  Park;  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn ;  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
in  The  Bronx;  and  Forest  Park, 
Queens. 

The  City  has  three  merry-go- 
rounds:  one  in  Central  Park;  one  in 
Prospect  Park  and  another  in  Forest 
Park.  Each  merry-go-round  has  56 
horses  and  two  chariots. 

In  parks  of  each  of  the  five  Bor- 
oughs, there  are  special  rehearsal 
areas  for  Fife  and  Drum  units. 

For  joggers,  New  York  offers  its 
1 ,000  miles  of  city  streets  and  side- 
walks, plus  15.5  miles  of  cross- 
country courses  in  the  parks  of 
Brooklyn,  The  Bronx,  Queens  and 
Staten  Island.  For  sprinters,  there 
are  23  outdoor  running  tracks  in  the 
City:  19  for  the  440;  one  for  the 
220;  two  for  the  100-yard  dash  and 
one  measured  at  352.  There  is  an 
indoor  track  in  each  of  eight  New 
York  YMCA's  and  one  YMHA. 

The  City  has  1 7  cricket  fields,  the 
scene  of  lively  matches  among  mem- 
bers of  New  York's  British  colony. 


Manhattan  has  a  field  in  Downing 
Stadium,  Randall's  Island.  Brook- 
lyn has  three  fields  in  Marine  Park 
at  Avenue  U,  and  another  in  Red 
Hook  Stadium  at  Bay  Street.  The 
Bronx  has  11  fields  in  Van  Cort- 
landt Park,  and  Staten  Island  has  a 
field  in  Walker  Park  at  Delafield 
Place.  All  who  enjoy  Irish  football 
and  curling  will  find  it  at  Gaelic 
Field  in  Riverdale. 

New  York's  diamonds,  courts, 
playing  fields  and  "sand  lots"  have 
produced  athletes  who  have  gone  on 
to  professional  stardom.  Fall  finds 
neighborhood  teams  hard  at  prac- 
tice on  the  97  football  fields,  32  of 
which  double  as  soccer  fields. 

But  the  fun  sport  for  all  New 
Yorkers  is  walking.  Whether  stroll- 
ing along  Fifth  Avenue  window 
shopping,  investigating  the  City's 
historical  landmarks  or  simply  tak- 
ing a  walk  across  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  City  rewards  those  who 
inspect  on  foot. 
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Opportunity  to  worship 


There  are  3,543  churches 
and  synagogues  in  New  York 
in  which  millions  worship 
in  their  own  faith. 


New  York  welcomes  worshippers  of 
every  faith  and  creed.  The  City's 
religious  life  is  a  major  strength  and 
advantage.  Throughout  the  five 
Boroughs,  in  or  near  each  neighbor- 
hood community,  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  church  or  synagogue 
offering  opportunity  for  family  wor- 
ship and  religious  instruction  for 
children.  Many  of  the  City's 
churches  and  synogogues  are  also 
deeply  involved  in  programs  that 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  neigh- 
borhood life. 

All  told,  there  are  in  New  York 
1,788  Protestant  churches,  446 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  22  Greek 
Orthodox  churches,  20  Russian 
Orthodox  churches  and  61  other 
churches  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
body.  Synagogues  number  1,206  of 
which  1,064  are  Orthodox,  95  Con- 
servative and  47  Reform.  There  are 
two  Buddhist  Temples,  and  a  meet- 
ing room  where  Moslem  services 
are  held. 

New  York  has  more  Roman 
Catholics  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion-3, 683,000,  or  some  47.4%  of 
the  total  population  (1966). Protes- 
tants number  1,828,000,  or  23.5%, 
while  2,106,000,  or  27%  are  of  the 
Jewish  faith  and  another  165,000, 
or  2.1%  have  (or  not)  other  reli- 
gious affiliations. 

The  churches  welcome  visitors. 
Many  are  open  24  hours  a  day,  and 
attendance  at  early  Sunday  mass  is 
traditional  among  many  Saturday 


night  party-goers.  Noon-day  serv- 
ices at  Trinity,  St.  Paul's  and  other 
churches  in  Manhattan's  financial 
district  are  well  attended  by  execu- 
tives and  clerical  workers.  Tradi- 
tional at  the  John  Street  Methodist 
Church,  just  off  Broadway,  is  a 
weekly  Christian  Businessman's 
Luncheon,  usually  with  a  guest 
speaker. 

At  United  Nations  headquarters, 
there  is  a  Prayer  Room  for  all 
creeds.  John  F.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  a  Protestant 
chapel,  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  a 
synagogue. 

The  City  practices  its  religion 
quietly,  each  person  according  to 
his  creed.  Widely  commented  upon 
several  years  ago  were  noonday 
prayer  services  conducted  in  a 
vacant  daycoach  at  Grand  Central 
Terminal  by  Ralston  Crosbie 
Young,  a  devout  Red  Cap.  Mem- 
bers of  his  prayer  group  at  one  time 
or  another  included  J.  C.  Penney, 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Conrad  Hilton 
and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

New  York's  best  known  church 
edifices  are  St  Patrick's  Cathedral 
(Roman  Catholic)  on  Fifth  Avenue 
at  51st  Street,  and  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  on 
Manhattan's  Morningside  Heights. 
St.  Patrick's  was  finished  in  1906. 
Construction  on  St.  John's  began  in 
1892,  and  is  proceeding  unit  by 
unit,  as  money  is  raised.  No  comple- 
tion date  has  yet  been  set.  It  is  the 
largest  Gothic  cathedral  on  earth. 


Church  architecture  in  the  City 
frequently  identifies  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  faith.  St.  George's 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  at  22 
East  7th  Street  in  Manhattan  is  a 
neo-classic  structure  fronted  by 
columns  and  topped  by  Byzantine 
onion-domed  cupolas.  Plymouth 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  75  Hicks 
Street  in  Brooklyn,  is  in  the  austere 
style  of  a  New  England  meeting- 
house. Here  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
preached  against  slavery,  and,  to 
make  his  point,  once  auctioned  off 
a  slave  girl  from  the  pulpit.  River- 
side Church  (Baptist)  at  122nd 
Street  on  Riverside  Drive  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  13th  Century  Cathedral 
of  Chartres  in  northwestern  France. 
It  has  a  seventy-four  bell  carillon, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Old  Quaker 
Meeting  House,  137-16  Northern 
Boulevard  in  Flushing,  Queens, 
opened  in  1696,  is  the  oldest  house 
of  worship  in  New  York.  In  its 
burial  ground  is  an  elm  tree  planted 
to  commemorate  George  Washing- 
ton's stay  in  Flushing  in  1789  and 
1790. 

Many  of  the  great  city  churches 
offer  concerts  of  sacred  music  fre- 
quently throughout  the  year,  and 
special  programs  at  Easter  and 
Christmas.  Handel  oratorios  and 
Bach  passions,  often  with  instru- 
mental as  well  as  organ  accompani- 
ment, make  the  holidays  memorable. 
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Prayer  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

New  Yorkers  frequently  stop  in  St. 
Patrick's  to  meditate  and  pray.  The 
cathedral  is  open  from  6:30  A.M. 
to  9  P.M.  each  day.  Designed  by 
James  Renwick,  the  architecture  of 
St.  Patrick's  is  Gothic— patterned 
after  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  The 
towers  rise  over  350  feet. 


The  good  provider.  Alter  a  winter 
§torni  I  lerbert  Johnson,  superintend- 
cnl  of  (lie  Jamaica  Bay  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge, takes  out  buckets  of  cracked 
coi  n  to  feed  migrant  ducks  and  other 
wildfowl  visiting  New  York  C  ity. 


Opportunity  to  explore 


The  land,  the  waters,  the 
natural  wildlife  of  A  mericas 
largest  city  offer  surprising 
and  exciting  diversion. 
Its  landmarks  recall  a  rich 
heritage  of  history  and  beauty. 


New  York  beckons  the  inquisitive. 
The  City  retains  enough  of  the 
country  to  delight  the  naturalist, 
reassure  the  conservationist,  and 
intrigue  the  student  of  history  and 
architecture. 

Week  in  and  week  out  during  the 
year,  hiking  clubs,  bird-watching 
groups,  nature  lovers,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  Troops,  and  thousands  of 
others  with  a  compulsion  to  explore, 
strike  out  and  find  adventure  in 
New  York. 

New  York  City  is  320  square 
miles  of  land  and,  surprisingly,  65 
square  miles  of  inland  waters 
including  rivers,  harbors,  bays, 
springs,  brooks,  ponds,  lakes,  and 
salt  water  marshes.  About  one- 
eighth  of  the  City  (the  Borough  of 
The  Bronx)  is  on  the  mainland.  The 
remainder  is  on  islands;  Manhattan, 
Queens  and  Brooklyn  (the  latter  are 
parts  of  Long  Island),  and  Staten 
Island.  Other  smaller  but  significant 
islands  around  the  City  are  Gover- 
nor's Island,  Ellis  Island,  Liberty 
Island,  Riker's  Island,  Ward's  Island 
and  Welfare  Island. 

The  land  of  the  City  is  flat,  with 
gently  rolling  hills  in  the  northwest 
Bronx  and  on  Staten  Island,  where 
Todt  Hill  (410  ft.)  is  the  highest 
point  on  the  middle-Atlantic  sea- 
board. 


The  northern  portion  of  the  City 
has  been  traversed  four  times  by 
mile-thick  glacier  ice  which  moved 
down  from  Labrador  to  etch  deep 
parallel  grooves  in  rock  visible  to- 
day on  Riverside  Drive  near  200th 
Street. 

Beneath  Manhattan's  schist  of 
thick  crystalline  stone  is  the  true 
foundation  for  the  City's  sky- 
scrapers, the  Fordham  gneiss,  a 
stratum  of  metamorphic  rock  some 
380,000,000  years  old.  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  was  built  with  a  variety 
of  this  ancient  rock,  Inwood  marble, 
quarried  not  far  away  in  suburban 
Tuckahoe. 

The  rock  formations  of  the  City 
have  a  fascination  for  amateur 
geologists  as  do  the  minerals  they 
frequently  find.  Ninety-nine  species 
and  170  varieties  have  been  dug  up 
in  Manhattan  alone.  A  garnet  as  big 
as  a  hen's  egg  was  uncovered  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Brook- 
lyn-Battery Tunnel.  The  amethyst, 
golden  beryl  and  rose  quartz  all 
have  been  found.  Amber  has  been 
discovered  on  Staten  Island.  The 
building  excavations  of  the  City,  its 
quarries,  beaches,  and  open  fields 
all  invite  the  weekend  explorer  with 
rock  hammer,  trowel  and  tote  bag. 

Flora  and  Fauna 

The  City  has  a  special  welcome  for 
those  who  like  to  garden.  The  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  in  the 
Bronx  conducts  classes  in  landscap- 
ing, plant  identification,  rose  and 
herb  culture,  and  offers  a  two-year 
course  in  botany.  Ten  thousand 


kinds  of  plants  grow  in  the  Garden's 
240  acres,  outdoors  and  under  glass. 
The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  of- 
fers lectures  in  horticulture,  and  has 
an  educational  program  for  chil- 
dren, with  garden  plots  set  aside  in 
which  youngsters  can  grow  their 
own  vegetables.  Notable  is  the 
Botanic  Garden's  fragrance  garden 
for  the  blind,  with  plants  elevated  so 
that  visitors  can  easily  smell  and 
touch  the  flowers.  Descriptive  labels 
are  in  Braille.  The  Queens  Botanical 
Garden,  Flushing,  teaches  garden- 
ing. When  completed,  its  Perkins 
Memorial  Rose  Garden  will  have 
15,000  plants. 

Throughout  the  City,  there  are 
hundreds  of  garden  clubs.  Many 
compete  for  prizes  at  the  Interna- 
tional Flower  Show  held  each 
March  in  the  Coliseum. 

Finally,  the  City  itself  has  a  green 
thumb.  Its  Parks  Department  cares 
for  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower 
beds  in  the  City's  parks  as  well  as 
the  roughly  2.5  million  trees  in  the 
streets,  mainly  English  plane  and 
ginkgo.  Thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
keep  in  touch  with  nature  by  grow- 
ing plants  inside  their  apartments, 
on  their  terraces,  and  frequently  in 
their  offices.  In  Manhattan  alone, 
there  are  38  landscape  gardeners 
and  16  nurserymen. 
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Sailing  around  Manhattan's  "Horn" 


From  Ossining  to  the  Battery  is 
about  29  nautical  miles  down  the 
Hudson.  Bound  for  Long  Island 
Sound,  this  sailboat  has  just  made 
the  trip— arriving  at  the  Battery  at 
slack  water  and  about  to  round  the 
corner  and  ride  the  incoming  tide  up 
the  East  River— a  nice  matter  of 
timing. 

Making  the  turn  in  a  sailboat  calls 
for  careful  seamanship  and  is  safer 
if  the  boat  is  equipped  with  an  en- 
gine, as  this  craft  is. 

"A  boat  is  like  an  airplane,"  de- 
clares one  yachtsman,  "you  need 
power  for  maneuverability,  and 
when  you  need  it,  you  need  it  now!" 

Also  needed  is  sea  room.  Espe- 
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cially  here.  The  Staten  Island  and 
Governor's  Island  ferryboats  blast 
their  warning  horns  but  remain  for- 
midable hazards  for  small  craft,  as 
they  come  charging  out  of  their  slips. 

Other  harbor  traffic  complicates 
matters.  Barges,  tugs,  lighters,  scows 
and  carfloats—all  types  of  commer- 
cial craft— hurry  in  and  out  and 
across  the  Harbor. 

The  East  River  (actually  an  es- 
tuary) is  swift  water.  Northward  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  with  Welfare 
Island,  Wards  Island  and  Randalls 
Island  to  make  things  interesting, 


strong  currents  and  eddies  churn  the 
river. 

Hell  Gate,  the  narrow  slit  leading 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  has  currents 
that  have  been  known  to  swing  a 
fair-sized  sailboat  fully  around. 

"It  takes  about  five  minutes  to  go 
through.  You'd  think  it  was  an  hour, 
you're  so  busy,"  says  one  sailor. 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  own 
their  own  sailboats  and  power  boats. 
Throughout  the  City,  units  of  the 
United  States  Power  Squadron  meet 
regularly  under  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
sponsorship  for  free  instruction  in 
seamanship,  navigation  and  small- 
boat  handling.  Membership  is  avail- 
able to  all. 


Opportunity  to  explore 


The  city's  harbor,  the  piers, 
the  old  waterfront  streets  of 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  all 
are  there  to  be  explored.  No 
more  exciting  maritime 
complex  exists  in  the  world. 


Remarkably,  New  York  has  not 
eliminated  wildlife  but  merely  con- 
densed it.  There  is  still  representa- 
tion of  virtually  every  species.  John 
Kieran  wrote  of  this  interesting  phe- 
nomenon: "If  four-fifths  of  the  city 
is  covered  with  cement  and  steel, 
one-fifth  still  will  contain  specimens 
of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  animal  life 
that  once  filled  the  whole."* 

Spring  in  New  York  City  rivals 
springtime  in  Paris.  The  City  comes 
alive  with  meadow  violets,  daisies, 
buttercups,  and  black-eyed  Susans. 

Blade  mustard  adjoins  broad-  and 
narrow-leaved  cattail  and  jack-in- 
the-pulpit  in  the  low  spots  of  Van 
Cortlandt  Park.  Lichen  decorates 
rock  ledges  in  Central  Park  and 
tombstones  in  Trinity  Churchyard. 


The  Harbor 

The  City's  harbor,  the  piers,  the  old 
waterfront  streets  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  all  are  well  worth  explora- 
tion. No  more  fascinating  maritime 
complex  exists  in  the  world.  A  ship 
docks  or  departs  the  Port  of  New 
York  at  the  rate  of  one  every  20 
minutes.  Small  craft  work  the  waters 
like  taxis  in  Times  Square.  Tugs 
maneuver  great  liners.  Heavy-laden 
gasoline  barges  knife  across  from 
refineries  in  New  Jersey.  Gaily  be- 
decked cruise  ships  depart,  their 
passengers  lining  the  rail.  And  in  all 
the  orderly  melee,  ferry  boats  im- 
perturbably  keep  to  their  schedules. 
The  harbor  is  open  the  year  round. 
It  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels and  spacious  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  total  combined  fleets  of 
the  United  States  and  British  Navies 
at  one  time. 


Fish 

Carp,  catfish,  pickerel,  whiting, 
hake  and  cod  are  some  of  the  fish 
that  swim  in  the  waters  around 
Manhattan.  Offshore  in  season  there 
are  runs  of  bluefish.  In  March,  shad 
begin  their  spawning  run  up  the 
Hudson,  and  long  rows  of  nets  are 
stretched  out  into  the  river  to  catch 
them.  Eel  are  plentiful  in  City  reser- 
voirs, park  lakes,  ponds,  rivers  and 
bays.  In  spring,  there  is  trout-fishing 
in  the  brooks  of  The  Bronx  and 
Westchester.  All  year  round  there  is 
surf-casting  at  Coney  Island,  the 
Rockaways  and  from  the  beaches 
of  Staten  Island.  In  season,  fisher- 
men line  the  shore  rocks  of  the  Hud- 
son, casting  for  bass,  pickerel  and 
catfish.  Deep-sea  fishing  boats  dock 
at  and  depart  from  Sheepshead  Bay, 
Brooklyn. 


*An  example  of  this  will  to  propagate 
cheered  Londoners  during  the  last  war. 
During  the  spring  following  the  fire 
bombing  in  September  1942,  residents 
found  among  the  charred  rubble  of 
gutted  buildings  tiny  green  shoots  of 
plants  indigenous  to  continental  Europe! 
Nature  had  flown  in  new  seeds  across  the 
Channel. 
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Opportunity  to  explore 


The  rock  formations  of  the 
city  have  a  fascination  for 
amateur  geologists,  as  do  the 
minerals  they  frequently  find. 
A  garnet  as  big  as  a  hens  egg 
was  uncovered  during  the 
construction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Battery  Tunnel. 


Mammals 

There  is  abundant  small  wild  game 
within  the  City  limits.  Mink  has 
been  trapped  in  marshy  sections  of 
the  East  Bronx.  There  are  weasels 
in  the  swamps  of  Van  Cortlandt 
Park.  Red  and  gray  fox  have  been 
spotted  in  the  northern  Bronx.  Gray 
and  red  squirrels  abound  in  all  Bor- 
oughs. In  the  outlying  sections,  there 
are  skunks.  Muskrats  populate  the 
ponds,  streams  and  marshes  of  the 
City.  Eastern  cottontail  rabbits 
thrive  in  Staten  Island,  The  Bronx 
and  Queens.  The  Virginia  opossum 
is  a  newcomer  to  the  City.  Raccoons 
are  in  sections  of  Queens  and  The 
Bronx.  Ring-necked  pheasants  have 
been  sighted  along  the  Belt  Parkway 
in  Queens.  More  exotic  wild  crea- 
tures from  all  over  the  world  live  in 
the  City's  zoos,  best  known  of  which 
is  the  Bronx  Zoo  (New  York 
Zoological  Park)  which  has  the 
largest  collection  in  America— some 
3,000  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles, 
of  over  1 , 1 00  species.  Other  zoos  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Aquarium 
at  Coney  Island  are  discussed  on 
page  84. 


Historical  and  architectural 
landmarks 

Those  with  an  interest  in  history 
and  architecture  will  find  New  York 
a  delight  to  explore.  Here,  great 
events  of  history  have  occurred; 
here,  buildings  illustrate  different 
approaches  to  architecture.  Explor- 
ing New  York  today  recalls  the 
grandeur  of  the  City's  past  and 
awakens  new  interest  in  its  future. 
The  best  way  to  see  the  City  is  on 
foot.  Neighborhood  by  neighbor- 
hood, New  York  invites  walking 
trips.  For  those  who  like  to  go  with 
a  group,  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York  conducts  guided  tours 
including  many  of  these  landmarks 
designated  by  the  City's  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission:  the  Vin- 
cent Halsey  House  in  The  Bronx, 
which  served  for  two  months  as  the 
nation's  executive  mansion  when 
President  John  Adams  moved  to 
New  York  to  escape  a  yellow  fever 
epidemic  then  raging  in  Philadel- 
phia; the  Condict  Building  at  65 
Bleecker  Street,  an  example  of  the 
work  of  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  modern 
architects;  Gracie  Mansion,  the 
home  of  the  Mayor,  where  Louis 
Philippe,  later  King  of  France, 
President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  were  all  entertained; 
The  Conference  or  Billopp  House 
on  Hyland  Boulevard  in  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  where  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams  and  Edward 
Rutledge  met  in  1776  to  discuss 
peace  with  British  Admiral  Lord 
Howe. 


Opportunity  to  explore 


The  city  sits  squarely 
underneath  the  main  Atlantic 
north-south  bird  fly  way. 
Its  beaches  are  the  edge  of  the 
North  American  continent 
and  are  a  welcome  sight  for 
weary  inflying  birds. 


The  Birds 

There  are  about  400  different  spe- 
cies of  birds  in  New  York  City,  and 
many  more  thousands  of  New  York 
residents,  armed  with  notebooks, 
binoculars  and  patience  are  usually 
on  the  lookout  for  them,  just  about 
everywhere. 


The  sea  itself  is  only  a  subway 
token  away,  and  from  Sea  Gate  to 
Far  Rockaway  there  are  more  than 
1 7  miles  of  beach  for  exploring  and 
bird  watching. 

Another  subway  token  is  good 
for  a  trip  to  Jamaica  Bay  Wildlife 
Refuge,  the  City's  largest  park,  with 
interesting  sand  bars,  salt  marshes, 
and  islands  spread  over  20  square 
miles.  Here  migrant  birds— wild 
mute  swans,  Canada  geese,  brant, 
and  wood  duck— come  winging  in 
much  as  inbound  jets  from  Europe 
descend  to  nearby  runways  at 
Kennedy. 

The  City  sits  squarely  underneath 
the  main  Atlantic  north-south  fly- 
way.  Its  beaches  are  the  edge  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  are 
a  welcome  sight  for  weary  in-flying 
birds,  caught  up  by  tropical  storms 
and  blown  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  Not  uncommon  arrivals  are 
birds  that  breed  in  Alaska's  Yukon 
Territory,  Ungava,  Greenland, 
Florida,  the  Antarctic  and  occa- 
sionally Siberia. 
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Living  Opportunity  in 
the  five  Boroughs 

The  Bronx 
Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Staten  Island 

New  York  City  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a 
metropolis,  and  still  retains  the  simplicities  of 
small-community  life.  It  does  so  through  a 
pleasant  tradition.  In  many  parts  of  the  City, 
a  single  block  can  be  a  community  of  its  own. 
Big  as  the  City  may  be,  living  is  largely  local. 
Each  Borough  is  a  mosaic  of  residential 
neighborhoods  —  some,  as  in  all  cities,  more 
desirable  than  others,  but  all  with  access  to 
the  economic,  cultural  and  recreational  assets 
of  the  City  as  a  whole. 


Getting  there... 

A  free  official  New  York  City  subway  map  can  be  obtained  at  the  change 
booth  in  any  subway  station.  A  map  showing  principal  bus  routes  of  the 
city  will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request  to  Surface  Department,  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority,  25  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
11207.  Enclose  stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  The  maps  of  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  and  the  map  of  the  outlying  areas  on  page  78 
are  from  the  Michelin  Guide  to  New  York  City,  reproduced  here  with 
permission. 
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The  Bronx 


Living  Opportunity  in  the  Bronx 


The  Bronx  has  a  special  character 
—partly  city,  partly  country.  Settled 
in  1641  as  Bronck's  Land,  it  has 
nearly  6,000  acres  of  parkland. 
Among  the  Borough's  best  known 
institutions  are  Yankee  Stadium, 
The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

Schools.  New  York  University's  up- 
town campus,  with  its  Hall  of  Fame 
and  its  new  School  of  Science  and 
Engineering,  is  in  The  Bronx.  So  are 
Fordham  University,  Manhattan 
College,  Albert  Einstein  Medical 
College  (a  branch  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity), Maritime  College  (a  divi- 
sion of  the  State  University  of  New 
York),  and  the  College  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent.  In  The  Bronx  are  105 
public  elementary  schools,  30  inter- 
mediate schools,  four  vocational 
high  schools  and  nine  academic  high 
schools,  including  the  prestigious 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science.  Pa- 
rochial elementary  schools  number 
71,  high  schools  24. 

Libraries.  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary Center  in  The  Bronx  is  at 
Fordham.  It  has  reference  resources 
of  94,000  volumes  and  938,000 
books  for  circulation.  There  are  29 
branch  libraries  in  the  Borough, 
each  with  a  reference  room  in  addi- 
tion to  circulation  collections.  Three 
bookmobiles  serve  remote  neighbor- 
hoods. Open  to  the  public  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  with  more  than  65,000 
volumes. 

Housing.  The  Bronx  has  diverse 
housing  opportunities.  Available  are 
apartments  in  new  and  modernized 


buildings,  one-  and  two-family  resi- 
dences, many  with  garden  plots.  The 
Pelham  Bay— Throgs  Neck  area 
fronting  on  Long  Island  Sound  af- 
fords access  to  swimming,  boating 
and  fishing. 

Transportation.  Six  subway  lines 
serve  The  Bronx.  Both  the  Hudson 
River  and  Harlem  Divisions  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  offer  com- 
muter service  to  Manhattan.  By  car, 
the  Borough  is  strategically  situated 
for  travel  in  any  direction.  Traversed 
by  the  Cross-Bronx  Expressway,  the 
Major  Deegan  Expressway,  the  New 
England  Thruway  and  connecting 
with  three  bridges  to  Queens  and 
Long  Island  and  one  to  New  Jersey, 
the  Borough  is  conveniently  situ- 
ated. There  are  in  The  Bronx  43 
local  bus  routes  with  680  vehicles, 
75  of  which  are  air-conditioned. 

Shopping.  A  main  shopping  area  of 
The  Bronx  is  the  intersection  of 
Fordham  Road  and  the  Grand  Con- 
course. Throughout  the  Borough, 
clusters  of  stores  serve  neighbor- 
hood communities— some  10,221 
retail  establishments  in  all. 

Parks.  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  from 
West  242nd  Street  to  the  City  Line, 
with  1,147  acres,  has  picnic  areas 
with  fireplaces,  playing  fields  for  all 
major  sports,  a  nationally  known 
cross-country  course,  the  country's 
second  oldest  golf  course,  a  riding 
stable  and  seven  miles  of  trail. 
Bronx  Park,  East  180th  Street  to 
Burke  Avenue,  Southern  Boulevard 
to  Bronx  Park  East,  has  721  acres 
mostly  devoted  to  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  New  York 


Zoological  Park  (Bronx  Zoo). 
Henry  Hudson  Park,  Independence 
Avenue  and  West  227th  Street,  over- 
looks the  Hudson  at  Riverdale  and 
has  a  statue  of  Henry  Hudson  facing 
south  atop  a  100-foot  shaft.  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  with  2,1 17  acres  fronting 
on  Eastchester  Bay  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  the  City's  largest  park.  It 
has  two  golf  courses,  Orchard  Beach, 
an  archery  range,  tennis  and  boc- 
cie  courts,  and  picnic  areas  with 
fireplaces. 

Churches.  In  The  Bronx  are  397 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches  and  192 
synagogues,  many  of  which  are  cen- 
ters of  neighborhood  activity.  Reli- 
gious identification  of  the  Borough 
(1966)  was  47.5%  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 32.6%  Jewish,  18.1%  Prot- 
estant and  1.8%  "Other." 

Historic  Houses  and  Landmarks. 

The  Bartow -Pell  Mansion,  Shore 
Road,  Pelham  Bay  Park,  is  a  two- 
story  edifice  built  of  gray  stone  with 
excellent  Greek  Revival  interior  de- 
tails and  a  handsome  elliptical  stair- 
case. The  Poe  Cottage  in  Poe  Park, 
East  Kingsbridge  Road  and  Grand 
Concourse,  was  Edgar  Allen  Poe's 
dwelling  place  from  1846  to  1849. 
Here  Mrs.  Poe  died  at  26;  here  Poe 
wrote  his  child-wife's  haunting  re- 
quiem, Annabel  Lee,  and  his  Ula- 
lume.  (He  wrote  The  Raven  in  1 844 
while  living  in  a  boarding  house  at 
84th  Street  and  Broadway.) 
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Brooklyn 
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ATLANTIC 
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Living  Opportunity  in  Brooklyn 


Had  Brooklyn  remained  a  separate 
city,  it  would  now  be  the  nation's 
fourth  largest.  Today  the  Borough 
retains  its  pride  in  its  own  unique 
cultural  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Among  major  attractions  are  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  a  con- 
certgoer's  delight,  so  good  are  its 
acoustics;  the  Botanic  Garden  with 
its  classes  in  Japanese  Bonsai  cul- 
tivation; the  New  York  Aquarium 
at  Coney  Island  with  white  Beluga 
whales  and  an  electric  eel;  and  Pros- 
pect Park  with  a  carousel,  a  zoo  and 
from  April  to  November,  fishing  in 
the  lake  if  you're  under  1 6. 

Schools  and  Universities.  Among 
Brooklyn's  1 3  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn College,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  St.  Francis  College,  St. 
John's  University  (Brooklyn  cam- 
pus) and  the  Long  Island  University 
Center.  Brooklyn  has  215  public 
elementary  schools,  52  public  inter- 
mediate schools,  22  public  academic 
high  schools  and  1 1  vocational  high 
schools.  Parochial  elementary 
schools  total  109,  high  schools  26. 

Libraries.  As  noted,  the  Borough's 
Public  Library  System  has  46 
branches,  2,691,279  books,  and 
over  700,000  adult  and  juvenile  bor- 
rowers. Its  special  Walt  Whitman, 
Civil  War  and  Brooklyn  Historical 
collections  are  notable.  The  Art  and 
Egyptological  Libraries  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  are  open  to  the 
public.  So  is  the  Professional  Li- 
brary at  headquarters  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 


Housing.  The  Borough  retains  some 
of  the  flavor  of  the  last  century  in 
Brooklyn  Heights,  and  six  other 
neighborhoods  where  the  "Brown- 
stone  Renaissance"  (page  13)— an 
upsurge  in  home  buying  and  restora- 
tion—is taking  place.  Other  sections, 
some  in  the  transition  stages  of  ur- 
ban renewal,  offer  modern  apart- 
ments in  new  buildings  in  neighbor- 
hoods next  to  private  dwellings  with 
vegetable  gardens  and  flower  beds. 

Transportation.  Twenty  subway 
lines  link  Brooklyn  residential  neigh- 
borhoods with  business  districts  in 
Manhattan  and  other  Boroughs. 
Many  commute,  but  55  %  now  work 
in  Brooklyn  itself.  There  are  68  bus 
routes  with  1,300  vehicles,  95  of 
them  air-conditioned.  Three  bridges 
and  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Tunnel 
connect  Brooklyn  to  Manhattan.  To 
the  east,  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
provides  access  to  Long  Island  parks 
and  beaches.  The  Verrazano  Bridge 
links  the  Borough  to  Staten  Island. 
Shopping  Areas.  Downtown  Brook- 
lyn is  the  predominant  shopping 
area.  Throughout  the  Borough  are 
enclaves  of  food,  variety,  hardware 
and  general  purpose  stores— some 
24,079  retail  establishments  in  all. 

Parks.  Brooklyn's  pride  is  Prospect 
Park,  some  526  acres  with  lakes, 
wooded  areas,  bridle  and  cycle  paths 
and  two  beloved  neighbors— the 
Brooklyn  Museum  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Botanic  Garden.  Three  of 
Brooklyn's  parks  are  laid  out  along 
its  shores:  Coney  Island  Beach  and 
Boardwalk  on  the  ocean  from  West 
37th  Street  to  Corbin  Place;  Marine 


Park  on  Rockaway  Inlet  between 
Gerritsen  and  Flatbush  Avenues; 
Shore  Road  Park  along  the  Bor- 
ough's west  shore  overlooking  The 
Narrows  and  the  New  York  Harbor. 

Churches.  Brooklyn,  "the  Borough 
of  Churches,"  has  713  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Or- 
thodox churches  and  479  syna- 
gogues. Religious  identification  of 
the  population  in  the  Borough 
(1966)  was  43.3%  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 33.9%  Jewish,  20.6%  Protes- 
tant and  2.2%  "Other." 

Historic  Houses  and  Landmarks. 

There  are  24  officially  designated 
historical  landmarks  in  Brooklyn, 
including  one  shared  with  Manhat- 
tan—the Brooklyn  Bridge,  designed 
in  1867  by  John  A.  Roebling  and 
opened  to  traffic  on  May  24,  1883, 
pedestrians  then  being  charged  a  toll 
of  one  cent.  Notable  among  other 
historical  landmarks  is  the  Lefferts 
Homestead  in  Prospect  Park,  a  satis- 
fying example  of  Dutch  Colonial 
design.  Brooklyn  Heights,  site  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  battle,  has  a  pe- 
destrian promenade  that  affords  a 
breathtaking  view  of  New  York 
Harbor,  the  Upper  Bay  and  Man- 
hattan, with  New  Jersey  in  the 
distance. 
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Living  Opportunity  in  Manhattan 


Manhattan  represents  New  York  to 
most  out-of-towners.  As  "host"  Bor- 
ough for  business  guests  as  well  as 
sightseers,  the  Island  glitters  with 
theatres,  night  clubs,  restaurants, 
hotels,  museums,  concert  halls,  art 
galleries  and  fine  stores.  It  is  also  an 
ever-replenishing  employment  mar- 
ket. The  City  attracts  single  men  and 
women  who  want  to  work  in  Man- 
hattan because  of  its  glamour  and 
opportunity.  It  is  a  goal  for  many 
thousands  of  university  graduates 
each  year.  The  challenge  of  New 
York  draws  top  calibre  middle  and 
executive  management  personnel. 

Schools  and  Universities.  Manhat- 
tan is  the  home  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Rockefeller  University,  New 
York  University,  Barnard  College, 
City  University,  Cooper  Union  and 
23  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. The  public  school  system  in  the 
Borough  includes  1 1  academic  high 
schools  and  1 1  vocational  high 
schools,  including  a  high  school  of 
printing,  a  high  school  of  the  fash- 
ion industries,  and  a  high  school  of 
art  and  design.  A  high  school  of 
food  and  maritime  trades  conducts 
classes  aboard  the  school-ship  John 
W.  Brown,  and  prepares  pupils 
seeking  admission  to  maritime  acad- 
emies. There  are  99  public  elemen- 
tary schools  and  25  public  inter- 
mediate schools.  In  addition,  there 
are  74  parochial  elementary  schools 
and  27  parochial  high  schools. 

Libraries.  Manhattan  has  42  branch 
New  York  Public  Libraries.  Each 
acts  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  com- 
munity it  serves— with  story  hours, 


adult  discussion  panels,  film  show- 
ings and  concerts.  The  central  New 
York  Public  Library  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue has  more  than  4  million  refer- 
ence volumes  on  80  miles  of  shelves, 
and  is  visited  by  3  million  people 
annually.  Also  in  Manhattan,  and 
usually  available  by  arrangement, 
are  special  book  collections  in  the 
City's  museums,  teaching  hospitals 
and  private  libraries. 

Housing.  Manhattan  is  the  residence 
Borough  of  some  1 ,750,000  persons 
occupying  668,021  dwelling  units, 
657,226  of  which  are  apartments 
that  vary  from  thrifty  one-room 
units  to  luxury  duplexes.  Prices  vary 
by  neighborhood,  age  of  structure, 
and  extent  of  rent  control.  In  the 
Borough  are  numerous  public  and 
private  housing  developments,  some 
completed,  some  under  construc- 
tion, all  usually  with  waiting  lists. 
For  the  adventurous  there  are 
brownstones  to  be  restored  in  the 
upper  West  Side,  in  Harlem,  in 
Chelsea,  Greenwich  Village  and  the 
lower  East  Side. 

Transportation.  From  anywhere  in 
Manhattan  a  person  is  no  more  than 
a  few  minutes  from  either  a  subway 
entrance  or  a  bus  stop.  Three  sub- 
way systems  handle  massive  com- 
muter traffic  between  The  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  traveling  the 
entire  length  of  Manhattan  with 
service  to  all  intervening  business, 
shopping  and  recreational  areas. 
To  provide  surface  transportation 
within  the  Borough,  there  are  36  bus 
routes  traveled  by  1,207  buses  of 
which  430  are  air-conditioned.  Most 
of  the  City's  1 1 ,000  taxicabs  are  in 
Manhattan. 


Shopping.  Residents  of  Manhattan 
have,  as  previously  noted,  access  to 
fine  stores  and  shops  in  limitless  va- 
riety. They  also  are  served  by  neigh- 
borhood enclaves  of  small  retail 
stores  that  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
City's  charm  as  its  theatres,  mu- 
seums and  parks.  Each  residential 
area  has  its  own  local  food  stores, 
hardware  stores,  tailor  shops,  clean- 
ing establishments,  and  inevitably  a 
Chinese  laundry,  a  delicatessen,  and 
a  newsstand  cigar  store 
Parks.  There  are  22  parks  in  Man- 
hattan with  2,623  acres  of  land  and 
some  170,000  trees.  Central  Park, 
itself  larger  than  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  is  the  "front  yard"  of  the 
Borough,  where  most  residents  of 
Manhattan  rendezvous  with  nature. 
Among  other  pleasant  parks  are 
Carl  Shurz  Park,  which  includes 
Gracie  Mansion,  the  home  of  the 
Mayor;  Fort  Tryon  Park,  with  The 
Cloisters,  a  museum  of  medieval  art. 

Churches.  Manhattan  has  611  Prot- 
estant, Roman  Catholic  and  East- 
ern Orthodox  churches  and  394  syn- 
agogues. Religious  identification  of 
the  population  of  the  Borough 
(1966)  was  47.5%  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 32.7%  Protestant,  17.6%  Jew- 
ish and  2.2%  "Other." 

Historic  Houses  and  Landmarks. 

There  are  151  officially  designated 
historic  landmarks  in  Manhattan 
ranging  from  the  Sea  and  Land 
Church  to  Castle  William  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island.  The  Borough's 
"Landmarks  of  the  Present"  are  new 
office  buildings  in  all  major  business 
districts. 
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Living  Opportunity  in  Queens 


Queens,  north  of  Brooklyn,  east  of 
Manhattan  and  at  the  western  end 
of  Long  Island,  is  the  largest  of  the 
Boroughs.  Named  for  Queen  Cath- 
erine of  Braganza  in  1683,  the  Bor- 
ough includes  a  number  of  pleasant 
residential  districts,  and  offers  di- 
verse recreational  and  cultural  ad- 
vantages. Queens  is  the  home  of  New 
York  City's  Hall  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  Borough  also  has 
a  new  zoo  of  North  American  ani- 
mals. The  Queens  Botanical  Garden, 
with  38  acres  and  some  6,000  plant 
varieties,  attracts  increasing  num- 
bers of  visitors.  And,  of  course,  in 
Queens  is  Shea  Stadium,  home  of 
the  Mets  and  the  Jets. 

Schools  and  Universities.  Among 
the  Borough's  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  Queens  College  in 
Flushing,  5/.  John's  University  (the 
second  largest  Catholic  university 
in  the  country),  and  Queensboro 
Community  College  in  Bayside. 
York  College,  another  branch  of  the 
City  University  complex,  is  in  Ja- 
maica. In  Queens  there  are  156 
public  elementary  schools,  34  inter- 
mediate schools,  16  academic  and 
five  vocational  high  schools.  There 
are  90  parochial  elementary  schools 
and  13  parochial  high  schools. 

Libraries.  The  central  building  of 
the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library 
is  in  Jamaica  and  55  branch  libra- 
ries serve  all  other  Queens  commu- 
nities with  impressive  reference  and 
circulation  resources.  The  Library 
supplies  books  to  patients  of  six  hos- 


hospitals  and  operates  three  book- 
mobiles which  bring  reading  mate- 
rials to  47  neighborhoods.  Borrow- 
ers number  628,583. 

Housing.  Queens  houses  one-quarter 
of  New  York  City's  population,  yet 
retains  more  open  space  than  any 
Borough  except  Staten  Island.  With 
access  to  ocean  beaches  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  244  playgrounds,  two 
major  airports,  plus  growing  oppor- 
tunities for  local  jobs  (particularly 
in  Jamaica),  the  Borough  attracts 
a  generally  young  population  mov- 
ing up  economically.  Housing  is  of 
every  type  and  price  bracket— 
$  1 00,000-homes  in  Jamaica  Estates, 
garden  apartments  in  Forest  Hills, 
and  residences  with  dock  privileges 
in  Whitestone,  Douglaston  and  the 
Rockaways.  The  Borough  has  a  high 
ratio  of  home  ownership,  predomi- 
nantly one-family  residences.  There 
are  numerous  new  public  and  pri- 
vate housing  developments,  many 
with  swimming  pools. 

Transportation.  LaGuardia  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  A  ir- 
port  make  Queens  the  City's  gate- 
way to  the  world,  and  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  and  six  subway  lines, 
linking  residential  areas  with  inter- 
vening and  Manhattan  business  dis- 
tricts, make  the  Borough  readily 
accessible  to  job  opportunities 
throughout  the  City.  Traversing  the 
Borough  and  connecting  neighbor- 
hood communities  with  shopping 
and  recreational  areas  are  118.4 
route  miles  of  City  bus  lines  and 
433.7  route  miles  of  5  privately 
owned  and  operated  bus  lines. 


Shopping.  The  major  shopping  area 
is  Jamaica,  fourth  largest  center  in 
the  Metropolitan  region,  with  thriv- 
ing department  stores,  shops,  an  of- 
fice community,  several  cinemas,  a 
live  theatre,  many  restaurants  and 
bars.  Flushing  is  a  close  second. 
Shopping  centers  of  groups  of  neigh- 
borhood stores  of  similar  character 
are  geographically  close  to  all  resi- 
dential communities. 
Parks.  With  1 5  parks  including  Ja- 
maica Bay  Wildlife  Refuge,  Queens 
has  hundreds  of  acres  of  parkland. 
Forest  Park  has  wooded  heights, 
abundant  shrubs,  a  golf  course,  ten- 
nis courts  and  a  picnic  area  with  fire- 
places. Flushing  Meadow  Park  has 
a  large  boat  basin  on  the  shore  of 
Flushing  Bay.  Jacob  Riis  Park  on 
the  Rockaway  Peninsula  includes  a 
fine  ocean  beach. 

Churches.  The  Borough  has  488 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches  and  133 
synagogues.  Religious  identification 
of  the  population  in  Queens  (1966) 
was  50.8%  Roman  Catholic, 
24.1%  Jewish,  22.9%  Protestant 
and  2.2%  "Other." 

Historic  Houses  and  Landmarks. 

There  are  eight  officially  designated 
historic  landmarks  in  Queens,  in- 
cluding a  Weeping  Beech  Tree  on 
37th  Street  in  Flushing,  not  far  from 
an  historic  contemporary,  Bowne 
House,  built  in  1661  by  John  Bowne 
on  land  purchased  from  the  Indians 
for  eight  strings  of  white  wampum. 
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Living  Opportunity  in  Staten  Island 


Basically  suburban  in  character, 
fast-growing  Staten  Island  has  al- 
ways been  an  area  of  rolling  hills, 
open  land,  parks  (5,009  acres), 
towns  and  villages  — the  home  of 
commuters  who  daily  ride  the  fer- 
ries across  New  York  Harbor  to 
downtown  Manhattan.  In  spite  of 
its  ties  with  Manhattan,  the  Bor- 
ough retains  an  air  of  rural  self-suf- 
ficiency. In  fact,  since  the  completion 
of  the  Verrazano  Bridge  to  Brook- 
lyn in  1964,  Staten  Island  has  em- 
barked on  a  period  of  economic 
growth  which  has  seen  a  population 
increase  of  50,000— the  beginning 
of  a  growing  wave  of  expansion  in 
local  housing,  industry  and  ship- 
ping. 

The  Island  invites  business  and 
industry  to  move  in  and  tap  a  built- 
in  labor  market.  A  recent  survey  of 
some  6,000  commuting  Islanders 
asked:  "Would  you  prefer  working 
on  Staten  Island?"  Seventy-seven 
per  cent  of  the  people  said  "Yes." 
The  survey  covered  36  different 
blue  and  white-collar  type  jobs. 

Schools.  Wagner  College,  Notre 
Dame  College,  Richmond  College 
and  the  Staten  Island  Community 
College  (with  a  new  40-acre  cam- 
pus) provide  opportunity  for  higher 
education.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem includes  34  elementary  schools, 
five  intermediate  schools,  five  aca- 
demic high  schools  and  one  voca- 
cational  high  school.  There  are  35 
elementary  and  10  secondary  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  schools.  Be- 


yond this,  there  are  seven  private 
schools  and  parochial  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  other 
faiths. 

Libraries.  The  Borough  is  served  by 
1 2  branches  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  including  a  main  Library 
Center  at  St.  George  with  extensive 
reference  resources,  a  large  circu- 
lating collection  of  books  and  long- 
playing  records  available  free  for 
listening  or  loan.  A  bookmobile 
travels  to  remote  neighborhoods. 

Housing.  Overwhelmingly,  Staten 
Island  is  an  area  of  long-time  resi- 
dents. More  than  60%  of  the  Bor- 
ough's 45,528  one-family  dwellings 
are  owner-occupied.  There  are  on 
the  Island  24,000  two-family  houses 
and  13,245  apartments.  "Cluster" 
zoning  has  made  possible  the  ima- 
ginative use  of  land  in  the  Borough, 
including  a  development  of  high- 
rise  apartments  and  town  houses  now 
being  planned  around  a  yacht  basin 
in  the  Annadale-Huguenot  area. 

Transportation.  With  the  Goethals 
Bridge  to  New  Jersey  at  one  end  and 
the  Verrazano  Bridge  at  the  other, 
the  Staten  Island  Expressway  links 
traffic  from  the  western  and  southern 
states  with  all  five  Boroughs  of  the 
City,  and  the  network  of  roads  lead- 
ing to  Long  Island  and  New  Eng- 
land. Passenger  transportation  on 
the  Island  is  good.  An  electric  tran- 
sit line  plus  some  225  buses  serve 
the  14-mile  length  of  the  Island 
from  St.  George  to  Tottenville.  The 
five-mile,  five-cent  ferry  ride  from 
Staten  Island  to  Manhattan  takes  25 
minutes. 


Shopping.  Staten  Island  has  six 
drive-in  shopping  centers  with  a 
seventh  to  be  built  in  1970  on  132 
acres  in  the  middle  of  the  Island. 
Major  shopping  areas  are  in  Port 
Richmond,  Stapleton,  New  Dorp, 
Great  Kills  and  Tottenville.  Con- 
tiguous to  many  neighborhoods  are 
clusters  of  small  food,  hardware  and 
variety  stores. 

Parks.  There  are  eight  parks  in 
Staten  Island,  three  of  which  front 
on  beaches  facing  the  Lower  Bay: 
Great  Kills  Park,  South  Beach, 
Wolfes  Pond  Park.  Fresh  Kills  Park 
has  a  9-acre  wildlife  refuge  ideal  for 
nature  walks. 

Churches.  Staten  Island  has  128 
Roman  Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox 
and  Protestant  churches  and  eight 
synagogues.  Religious  identification 
of  the  population  in  Staten  Island 
(1966)  was  68.3%  Roman  Catho- 
lic, 24.3%)  Protestant,  5.2%  Jew- 
ish and  2.2%  "Other." 

Historic  Houses  and  Landmarks. 

There  are  30  officially  designated 
historic  landmarks  in  Staten  Island 
including  Conference  House,  built 
about  1680  by  Christopher  Billopp, 
a  British  Navy  captain  who  sailed  a 
boat  around  Staten  Island  in  one 
day— a  feat  which  satisfied  the  Duke 
York  that  the  Island  should  belong 
to  New  York  and  not  New  Jersey. 
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Fun  trips  outside  the  City 


The  countryside  around  New  York 
rivals  the  best  parts  of  Europe  in  its 
beauty.  The  Hudson  Valley,  the 
State  Parks,  the  beaches  and  resorts 
are  easily  reached.  Trout  fishing  is 
a  few  hours  away— in  the  Catskills. 
Skiing  in  the  Berkshires,  surfing  off 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
beaches,  hunting  and  camping  in 
the  Adirondacks  all  are  easy.  And 
historical  sightseeing  is  just  about 
everywhere.  Some  nearby  places  can 
be  reached  by  subway  or  City  bus, 
connecting  with  other  transporta- 
tion on  the  City's  perimeter.  More 
distant  points  are  easily  reached  by 
suburban  bus  or  train,  or  by  auto- 
mobile. See  map  opposite  for  sug- 
gested places  to  go. 

New  Jersey 

Morristown  and  National  Historical 
Park,  Morristown  ( 1 ) .  Here  Wash- 
ington and  his  Army  spent  the  win- 
ters of  1779  and  1780.  There  is  a 
Museum.  The  Great  Swamp,  Mor- 
ristown (2).  An  unspoiled  natural 
wilderness  of  8,000  acres.  The 
Thomas  A .  Edison  Laboratory ,  West 
Orange  (3).  Where  he  worked,  left 
as  it  was  the  day  he  died.  Princeton 
University,  Princeton  (4).  An  in- 
tellectually exciting  community  of 
students  and  educators.  Princeton's 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  has 
included  mathematician  Albert  Ein- 
stein, physicist  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer,  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
diplomat-historian  George  Kennan. 
(The  New  Jersey  shore  has  some 
fine  beaches:  Sandy  Hook  State 
Park,  with  boating,  fishing  and  a 
nature  study  area;  Long  Branch, 
with  five  miles  of  beach;  Asbury 
Park,  with  beachfront  plus  two 
nearby  lakes.  Other  beaches:  Island 
Beach  State  Park  off  Toms  River 
and  Long  Beach  Island,  on  which 
stands  Barnegat  Lighthouse.  Further 
south  are  Atlantic  City,  Wildwood 
and  Cape  May.) 

The  Hudson  River  Valley 

On  the  New  Jersey  side:  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  (5 ) .  It  offers  50,000 
acres  of  diversified  recreation;  pic- 


nicking, boating,  camping,  skiing, 
ice  skating,  fishing  and  hiking.  Ster- 
ling Forest  Gardens,  north  of  Tuxedo 
(6).  A  quiet  125-acre  garden  with 
numerous  flowers  and  rare  birds. 
Playground.  Open  daily  May 
through  October.  Adults  $1.95, 
children  five  to  fifteen  500.  Parking 
50^.  Washington's  Headquarters, 
Newburgh  ( 7 ) .  A  mid- 1 8th  century 
colonial  home.  Adjacent  museum 
exhibits  arms  used  during  Revolu- 
tionary fighting.  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
Trotters,  Goshen  (8).  A  museum 
dedicated  to  harness  racing  with  a 
good  collection  of  Currier  &  Ives 
prints.  The  U.S.  Military  Academy 
(West  Point)  (9).  The  Academy  with 
its  immaculate  parade  grounds  and 
severe  granite  buildings  sits  on  a 
scenic  plateau  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son. In  May,  and  from  September 
through  October,  regimental  pa- 
rades Mondays  and  Wednesdays  at 
5:30;  double  regimental  parades 
Thursdays  at  5:30;  and  brigade  re- 
views Saturdays  at  12:00  (11:30 
on  days  of  home  football  games). 
Bring  your  camera. 

On  the  New  York  side:  "Sunny- 
side,"  Irvington  (10).  The  Hudson 
River  home  of  Washington  Irving 
with  furniture  to  make  antique- 
lovers  sigh  and  abundant  memor- 
abilia of  the  creator  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  Admission  $1.50.  Open 
daily  from  10  to  5  from  April  to 
November;  noon  to  4  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Phillipsburg  Manor,  North 
Tarrytown  (11).  Authentic  restora- 
tion of  a  Dutch  trading  post  of  the 
1680's.  Eight-room  manor  house, 
grist  mill  and  pond.  Well  done  in 
the  Williamsburg  manner.  Open 
daily  from  10  to  5.  Admission 
$  1 .50,  6  to  1 4  years  750.  Van  Cort- 
landt  Manor,  Harmon  (12).  A 
handsomely  furnished  late  18th 
Century  Dutch-English  country 
house.  Here  the  Van  Cortlandts  en- 
tertained George  Clinton,  John  Jay, 
Baron  Friedrich  von  Steuben  and 
Jean  Baptiste  Rochambeau,  Mar- 
shal of  France.  Open  daily  from  10 
to  5.  Admission  $1.50, 6  to  14  years, 


75^.  Consolidated  Edison  Atomic 
Power  Exhibit,  Indian  Point,  Peek- 
skill  (13).  How  atomic  power  pro- 
duces  electricity.  Wednesdays 
through  Sundays  1  to  5.  Free. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Home,  Hyde 
Park  (14).  F.D.R.  was  born  and  is 
buried  here.  His  memory  comes 
vividly  alive  on  a  walk  through  the 
house  with  its  collection  of  his 
books,  trinkets,  gadgets  and  ship 
models.  Bring  camera.  Open  Wed- 
nesday through  Sunday  from  9  to 
5.  Admission  500. 

Long  Island 

The  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy (Kings  Point),  Great  Neck 

(15)  .  Visiting  hours  are  12:30  to 
5  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Reviews,  May— June,  September- 
October,  Saturdays  at  10:30  a.m. 
Old  Westbury  Gardens,  Westbury 

(16)  .  The  John  S.  Phipps  estate 
with  elegantly  landscaped  grounds 
reminiscent  of  England.  Open  May 
—October,  Wednesdays  through 
Sundays,  1 0  to  5 .  Adults  $1.25,  chil- 
dren 500.  Additional  admission  to 
see  the  mansion:  adults  750,  chil- 
dren 250.  "Sagamore  Hill,"  Oyster 
Bay  (17).  The  home  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Trophies  of 
T.R.'s  big-game  hunting  expeditions 
are  on  view.  Open  daily  10  to  5. 
Vanderbilt  Museum,  Centerport 
(18).  The  former  country  house  of 
William  Vanderbilt.  He  traveled 
widely,  and  collected  avidly.  His 
findings  are  here,  ship  models,  arms 
and  armor,  etc.  May  1— October  31, 
Tuesday— Saturday  10—4,  Sunday, 
holidays  12—5,  750,  under  12  years 
250.  Stony  Brook  (19).  A  typical 
18th  Century  colonial  village  with 
three  country  inns.  Not  far  is  the 
Carriage  House  of  the  Suffolk  Mu- 
seum with  a  collection  of  300  horse- 
drawn  carriages.  May— November, 
daily  10-5,  $1.50,  children  500. 
Combination:  Suffolk  Museum  and 
Carriage  House,  $1.75,  children 
750.  Jones  Beach  (20).  A  beautiful 
2,500-acre  sandbar  with  a  6Vi-mile 
snow-white  beach. 
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Emergency  numbers 

Write  in  spaces  indicated  below  tele- 
phone numbers  you  will  need  in  case  of 
an  emergency.  Where  you  do  not  have  a 
number,  dial  "O"  (Operator)  for  assist- 
ance. Tell  the  Operator,  "This  is  an  emer- 
gency call."  Say,  "I  want  to  report  a  fire," 
or  "I  want  a  policeman,  etc."  Then  give 
the  Operator  the  number  of  the  telephone 
from  which  you  are  calling. 

Fire  Operator 
Police  Emergency  911  or  440-1234 
Ambulance  911  or  440-1234 

Doctor* 

Office 
Home 

or,  when  you  need  a  doctor  and  can't 

reach  your  own,  call: 

DA  8-1000  (The  Bronx) 

771-8800  (Brooklyn) 

879-1000  (Manhattan) 

268-7300  (Queens) 

YU  7-3377  (Staten  Island) 

*The  Medical  Society  of  each  Borough 

maintains  a  list  of  physicians  who  will 

make  emergency  visits.  When  you  need 

a  doctor  and  your  own  physician  cannot 

be  reached,  call  the  number  listed  for 

your  Borough.  There  is  a  doctor's  fee. 

Coast  Guard 

(Manhattan  &  The  Bronx) 
264-8770 

(Brooklyn,  Queens,  Staten  Island) 
264-4800 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  535-7700 
Gas  Leaks  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

679-6700 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

643-4050 
Poison  (What  to  do  immediately) 

24  hr.  service  340-4495 
Alcoholics  Anonymous        OR.  9-3355 
Psychiatric  Service  (To  prevent  suicides) 

462-3322.  Also  call  911  or  400-1234 
Veterinary  Emergency  Service  679-1964 
Travelers'  Aid  679-0200 
Legal  Aid  Society  227-2755 


Lost  &  Found  (Police  Department) 
964-2313 

Articles  found  by  the  police  or  turned  in 
by  citizens  find  their  way  here.  Also  items 
left  in  taxicabs. 

Lost  &  Found  (Transit  Authority) 
625-6200 

Time  637-1212 
Weather  936-1212 
Zip  Codes  for  Addresses  971-7657 
New  York  City  Report  999-1234 

For  official  New  York  City  up-to-the- 
minute  traffic  conditions,  latest  reports 
about  area  highways,  subways,  buses, 
ferries,  emergency  changes  in  parking 
regulations,  special  school  announce- 
ments necessitated  by  the  weather. 
Going  on  today  in  the  parks  755-4100 
Announcements  of  concerts,  shows,  fes- 
tivals, sports  events  in  the  City's  parks. 
Taped. 

Counsel  for  Businessmen  759-7770 

The  City's  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration maintains  a  telephone  "hot 
line"  to  help  businesses  seeking  to  locate 
(or  relocate)  in  New  York.  Help  ranges 
from  site  finding  and  financing  to  solving 
problems  of  zoning,  licensing,  building, 
fire  and  other  regulations  involving  other 
City  departments.  Executive  counselors 
are  available  to  help  solve  problems  of 
small  business  operation. 
Airports,  Heliports,  Airline  Terminals 
Kennedy  International  Airport 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11430 
(212)  656-4520 
LaGuardia  Airport  830-3300 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11371 
(212)  478-1200  Private  Planes 
Newark  Airport 
Newark,  N.J.  07087 
(201)624-7900 

Wall  St.  Heliport  (New  York  Airways) 

Wall  Street  &  East  River 

335-6600 

Port  Authority  Heliport 

West  30th  Street  &  Hudson  River 

594-1449 

East  Side  Airlines  Terminal 
1st  Avenue  at  37th  Street 
687-7474 


West  Side  Airlines  Terminal 
1 0th  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
563-2229 

A  place  to  live 

Real  Estate  Brokers.  There  are  real  estate 
brokers  in  all  Boroughs  carrying  listings 
of  apartments  and  houses  for  sale  or  rent. 
Consult  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  Tele- 
phone Red  Book  for  the  Borough  in 
which  you  wish  to  locate.  Ask  the  broker 
who  pays  the  rental  commission. 

Renting  Agents.  Most  new  apartment 
buildings  employ  renting  agents  when 
the  initial  leasing  program  is  undertaken. 
In  older  buildings,  the  Superintendent  is 
the  man  to  see. 

Public  Housing.  For  information  about 
City,  State  or  Federally  financed  middle- 
income  housing,  telephone  566-6590, 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Development  Administration. 
Classified  ads.  Follow  the  real  estate  list- 
ings in  the  daily  and  Sunday  editions  of 
The  New  York  Times.  For  listings  in 
Queens,  consult  the  Long  Island  Press 
(daily  and  Sunday).  For  houses  and 
apartments  on  Staten  Island,  follow  the 
ads  in  the  Staten  Island  Advance  (Mon- 
day-Friday). The  Villager  and  The  Vil- 
lage Voice  carry  listings  of  apartments 
in  Greenwich  Village. 
Brownstone  Houses.  Families  interested 
in  acquiring  a  brownstone  house  should 
contact  The  Brownstone  Revival  Com- 
mittee at  230  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10017  (684-2300).  Members  receive  an 
excellent  "Home  Buyer's  Guide  to  New 
York  City  Brownstone  Neighborhoods" 
and  a  bi-monthly  newsletter,  "The 
Brownstoner,"  of  interest  to  all  brown- 
stone owners  or  prospective  buyers. 
Annual  membership  is  $5. 
Cooperatives  and  Condominiums.  For 
general  information  on  cooperative  hous- 
ing projects,  contact:  Uniud  Housing 
Foundation,  309  W.  23rd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
1001 1,  telephone  924-5115;  Association 
for  Middle  Income  Housing,  Inc.,  217 
Park  Row,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10038,  telephone 
233-4800;  Citizens  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Council  of  N.Y.,  Inc.,  20  W.  40th 
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St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10018,  telephone  563- 
5990;  The  State  Division  of  Housing  and 
Community  Renewal,  393  7th  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001,  telephone  971-1600; 
The  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board, 
2  Lafayette  St.,  NY.,  N.Y.  10007,  tele- 
phone 566-6590. 

Furnished  Rooms.  The  classified  ads  of 
newspapers  are  helpful,  or  contact  one 
of  several  organizations  that  maintain 
special  registries:  The  Catholic  Room 
Registry,  122  E.  42nd  St.,  NY.,  N.Y. 
10017  (677-5000);  Traveler's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  204  E.  39th  St., 
NY.,  N.Y.  10016  (679-0200);  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
Association,  92nd  St.  and  Lexington 
Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10028  (427-6000); 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  135  E.  52nd 
St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (PL  3-4700); 
Midtown  International  Center  (for  for- 
eign students),  18  W.  48th  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10019  (245-4131).  The  Federa- 
tion of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  281 
Park  Ave.  S.,  NY.,  N.Y.  10010  pub- 
lishes "Your  Home  in  New  York  City," 
a  guide  to  Protestant  and  non-denomina- 
tional residences.  Send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Education 

Nursery  Schools.  The  City  publishes  a 
Directory  of  Day  Care  Services  which 
lists  all  registered  nursery  schools  with 
age  range,  fees,  transportation,  length  of 
term,  etc.  See  it  at  any  New  York  City 
public  library  or  Health  Center,  or  write: 
Division  of  Day  Care,  Department  of 
Health,  125  Worth  St.,  NY.,  N.Y.  10013. 
Public  Schools.  To  determine  what  pub- 
lic schools  serve  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood, call  the  Central  Zoning  Office  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  596-4061. 
Visiting  Teacher  Service.  For  students 
who  cannot  attend  school  because  of  a 
long  illness,  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vides a  free  visiting  teacher  service. 
Home  instruction  visits  are  supplemented 
with  classrooms  programs  over  the 
Board's  own  radio  station,  WNYE, 
91.5  F.M. 


Parochial  Schools.  In  Manhattan,  The 
Bronx  and  Staten  Island,  address:  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  31  East  50th  St.,  N.Y.,  NY. 
10022.  In  Brooklyn  or  Queens,  address: 
Superintendent  of  schools,  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  345  Adams  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11201. 

College  Admissions  Assistance  Center. 

A  non-profit  center,  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Higher  Educational  Institu- 
tions in  New  York,  offers  assistance  to 
high  school  seniors  and  college  transfer 
students  by  forwarding  an  academic  pro- 
file to  more  than  300  institutions  through- 
out the  country.  There  is  a  $20  fee.  The 
Center  is  at  461  Park  Ave.  S.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10016.  Call:  683-3500. 
Adult  Education.  Most  public  and  pri- 
vate New  York  City  colleges  and  uni- 
versities offer  evening  adult  education 
classes  with  credit  toward  degrees  as 
well  as  non-credit  vocational  courses. 
The  New  York  Adult  Education  Council, 
525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027 
(870-4891 )  maintains  a  city-wide  listing 
of  what's  available,  where,  and  at  what 
cost.  A  directory  of  adult  courses  can  be 
had  from  the  Council.  No  charge.  The 
public  schools  of  the  City  offer  evening 
classes  enabling  adults  to  earn  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  diplomas.  There 
are  also  evening  Trade  and  Apprentice- 
ship Classes.  For  new  residents  of  foreign 
extraction,  there  are  classes  in  English 
and  Citizenship.  For  information,  call 
the  Bureau  of  Fundamental  Adult  Edu- 
cation, Board  of  Education,  596-6942. 

Jobs 

New  York  State  Employment  Service. 

No  fee  charged.  Employment  offices  in 
Manhattan:  Professional  and  Executive 
Personnel  Placement,  444  Madison  Ave. 
(688-0540);  Office  Personnel,  including 
Part  Time  and  Temporary  office  jobs, 
575  Lexington  Ave.  (759-1020);  Ap- 
parel Industries,  238  W.  35th  St.  (736- 
1700) ;  Farm  &  Hotel  Placement,  247  W. 
54th  St.  (757-7000) ;  Household,  247  W. 
54th  St.  (765-6700) ;  Industrial,  Con- 
struction &  Transportation,  255  W.  54th 
St.  (265-2700);  Nurse  &  Medical  Place- 
ment, 444  Madison  Ave.  (688-0540); 
Restaurant,  Hospital,  Laundry,  Dry 
Cleaning  &  Building  Services,  259  W. 


54th  St.  (757-7000);  Sales  &  Merchan- 
dising, 485  Fifth  Ave.  and  16  E.  42nd  St. 
(759-1020) ;  State  Veterans  Employment 
Representative,  370  7th  Ave.  (563-7660); 
Vocational  Counseling  Consultation  Ser- 
vice, 23  E.  26th  St.  (683-5425);  Youth 
Employment  Service,  500  8th  Ave.  (563- 
7660);  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  330 
W.  34th  St.  (695-0750).  In  Brooklyn, 
Shipbuilding  trades,  250  Schermerhorn 
St.  (855-7500). 

Private  Employment  Agencies.  Some 
charge  a  fee,  others  do  not— the  employer 
pays  it.  Check  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the 
telephone  book.  The  New  York  Times 
offers  a  free  booklet  listing  employment 
agencies.  Stop  in  or  write,  enclosing  self- 
addressed  envelope,  Desk  730,  New  York 
Times,  Times  Square,  N.Y.,  NY.  10036. 
Poor's  Register  of  Corporations,  Direc- 
tors and  Executives  lists  major  com- 
panies and  names  top  management 
people.  Several  New  York  Public  Library 
branches  (Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  Staten 
Island)  have  the  register.  To  locate  the 
one  nearest  you,  call  790-6234.  In  Brook- 
lyn, see  the  Register  at  Ingersoll  Library, 
Grand  Army  Plaza,  or  the  Business  Li- 
brary, 280  Cadman  Plaza,  W.  In  Queens, 
see  the  Register  at  these  Public  Libraries: 
Jamaica,  Bayside,  Broadway,  Flushing, 
Forest  Hills,  Jackson  Heights,  Laurelton, 
Queens  Village,  Ridgewood. 
Classified  Ads.  Follow  the  daily  and  Sun- 
day classified  ad  sections  of  The  New 
York  Times.  For  jobs  in  Queens,  watch 
the  Long  Island  Press.  For  jobs  on  Staten 
Island,  follow  the  Staten  Island  Advance. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  also  a  good 
source  of  job  leads  and  new  small  busi- 
ness franchise  opportunities. 

Government  Jobs.  Read  The  Civil  Service 
Leader  and  The  Chief,  weekly  newspa- 
pers listing  many  civil  service  opportuni- 
ties. Both  available  on  many  newsstands. 
For  City  jobs,  contact:  Department  of 
Personnel,  55  Thomas  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10007.  For  State  jobs:  N.Y.  State  De- 
partment of  Civil  Service,  1350  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  NY.,  N.Y.  10019.  For 
Federal  jobs:  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  26  Federal  Plaza,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10007. 
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The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  23 

Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N. Y.  1 00 1 6  (685- 1810) 
operates  a  free  Job  Services  Center  to 
help  applicants  prepare  resumes  and  lo- 
cate jobs.  The  Service  staff  meets  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings  at  7:30 
every  week  in  the  year,  except  during 
July  and  August. 

Jobs  for  the  Handicapped.  Contact  Fede- 
ration of  the  Handicapped,  2 1 1  W.  1 4th 
St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011  (242-9050);  Just 
One  Break,  Inc.,  717  First  Ave.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10017  (986-0044);  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1  1 1  E.  59th 
St.,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.  1002  2  (3  55-2200). 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  141  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 
(661-0900). 

Theatre,  Music,  Opera, 
Museums 

The  Theatre.  New  York's  principal  thea- 
tres are  located  around  the  Times  Square 
area  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
each  other.  Off  Broadway  theatres,  where 
many  new  productions  and  performers 
get  their  start,  are  further  downtown  in 
Greenwich  Village,  or  west  of  Broad- 
way uptown.  There  are  many  movie 
theatres  in  the  Broadway  midtown  area, 
ranging  from  Radio  City  Music  Hall  to 
second-run  houses  open  24  hours  a  day. 
For  listings  of  current  attractions— Thea- 
tre, Music,  Opera,  Art,  Museums,  Dance 
—consult  any  New  York  newspaper  or 
one  of  the  several  magazines  devoted  to 
the  City's  cultural  life.  For  a  periodic 
calendar  of  events  at  Lincoln  Center, 
including  the  Library  and  Museum  of 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  Juilliard  School, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  State 
Theatre,  the  Vivian  Beaumont  Theatre 
and  Philharmonic  Hall,  write:  Mailing 
List,  Lincoln  Center,  1865  Broadway, 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10023. 

Music.  The  City's  principal  concert  halls, 
listed  with  box  office  telephone  are: 
Carnegie  Hall,  7th  Ave.  at  57th  St. 
(247-7459) 

Philharmonic  Hall,  Lincoln  Center, 
Broadway  at  65th  St.  (874-2400). 
Town  Hall,  1  1  3  W.  43rd  St.  (582-4536). 


Judson  Hall,  165  W.  57th  St.  (582-4090). 
Steinway  Hall,  1 1 1  W.  57th  St.  (586- 
0040). 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  30  Lafay- 
ette Ave.,  Brooklyn  (783-6700). 
New  York  City  Center,  1 3 1  W.  55th  St. 
(246-8989). 
Opera  and  Ballet. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, Broadway  at  65th  St.  (799-4420). 
New  York  City  Opera,  New  York  State 
Theatre,  Lincoln  Center  (877-4727). 
Museums  and  Libraries.  Principal  mu- 
seums and  libraries  of  the  City  with  hours 
when  open  are: 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  5th  Ave. 
at  82nd  St.  (Weekdays  and  Saturday,  10 
to  5;  Tuesday  evenings,  until  10;  Sun- 
days, 1  to  5.). 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1 1  W.  53rd  St. 
(Weekdays  and  Saturday,  1 1  to  6;  Thurs- 
day evenings,  until  9;  Sundays,  noon  to  6). 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  1071 
5th  Ave.  at  89th  St.  (Tuesdays,  10  to  9; 
Wednesdays  through  Saturdays,  10  to  6; 
Sundays,  noon  to  6. ) . 
Whitney  Museum,  945  Madison  Ave.  at 
75th  St.  (Weekdays,  11  to  6;  Tuesday 
evenings,  until  11;  Sundays,  noon  to  6.). 
Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway 
(Weekdays,  10  to  5.  Sundays,  1  to  5. 
Except  on  Mondays,  admission  is  fifty 
cents.). 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Central  Park  W.  at  79th  St.  (Weekdays, 
10  to  5;  Sundays,  1  to  5.). 
American  Academy  and  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  Broadway  at 
155th  St.  (Daily,  except  Mondays,  1 
to  4.). 

Asia  House,  112  E.  64th  St.  (Mondays 
through  Fridays,  10  to  5;  Saturdays,  11 
to  5;  Sundays,  1  to  5.). 
China  House,  125  E.  65th  St.  (Mondays 
through  Fridays,  10  to  5;  Saturdays,  11 
to  5;  Sundays  2  to  5.). 
The  Cloisters,  Fort  Tryon  Park  (Tues- 
days through  Saturdays,  10  to  5;  Sun- 
days, 1  to  5.  Except  on  Tuesdays,  admis- 
sion is  $1.). 

Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  2  Columbus 
Circle  (Daily,  except  Mondays,  1 1  to  8.). 
Jewish  Museum,  5th  Ave.  at  92nd  St. 
(Mondays  through  Thursdays,  noon  to 
5;  Fridays,  11  to  3;  Sundays,  1  1  to  6.). 


Morgan  Library,  29  E.  36th  St.  (Week- 
days, 9:30  to  5.). 

Museum  of  American  Folk  Art,  49  W. 
53rd  St.  (Daily,  except  Mondays,  10:30 
to5:30.). 

Museum  of  Primitive  Art,  15  W.  54th 
St.  (Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  noon 
to  6;  Sundays,  1  to  5.). 
New  School,  66  W.  12th  St.  (Mondays 
through  Wednesdays,  10  to  8;  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays,  10  to  5.). 
The  American  Museum— Hay  den  Plane- 
tarium, Central  Park  W.  at  81st  St.  Shows 
every  day  of  the  year.  Saturdays:  1 1 : 30 
a.m.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  7:30  p.m.  Sundays: 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  7:30  p.m.  Weekdays: 
2  3:30  and  7:30  p.m.  (No  7:30  p.m. 
show  on  Mondays.)  Matinees:  Adults 
$1.20;  children  $.60.  Evenings:  Adults 
$1.20;  children  $.75.  Children  under  5 
not  admitted. 

The  Frick  Collection,  1  E.  70th  St.  at 
5th  Ave.  (Tuesdays  through  Saturdays, 

10  to  6;  Sundays,  1  to  6.  Closed  Mon- 
days.) Children  under  10  not  admitted; 
under  1 6,  must  be  accompanied  by  adults. 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  5th 
Ave.  at  104th  St.  (Closed  Mondays. 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  10  to  5; 
Sundays  and  holidays,  1  to  5.). 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Crafts,  29  W. 
53rd  St.  (Mondays  through  Saturdays, 

1 1  to  6:  Sundays,  1  to  6.  Closed  holidays.). 
New  York  Historical  Society,  Central 
Park  W.  at  77th  St.  (Sundays  and  Tues- 
days through  Fridays,  1  to  5;  Saturdays, 
10  to  5.  Closed  Mondays.). 
National  Art  Museum  of  Sport,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  7th  Ave.  at  32nd  St. 
(Open  daily,  including  Sunday,  9  to  6.). 
Finch  College  Museum  of  Art,  52  E. 
78th  St.  (Daily,  except  Mondays,  1  to  5.). 
Low  Memorial  Library,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Broadway  at  116th  St.  (Mon- 
days through  Fridays,  10:30  to  7.). 
Riverside  Museum,  310  Riverside  Drive 
at  103rd  St.  (Daily,  except  Mondays, 
2  to  5.). 

Nicholas  Roehrich  Museum,  319  W. 
107th  St.  (Daily,  except  Saturdays,  2 
to  5.) 
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Jacques  Marchais  Center  of  Tibetan  Art, 
340  Lighthouse  Ave.,  Staten  Island  (By 
ferry  to  St.  George,  S.I.,  then  bus  #  1 13.). 
(Tuesdays  through  Saturdays  and  second 
and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month,  2  to 
5.  Closed  Mondays.)  Open  April  1st  to 
October  31st.  Admission  $.50. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  1083  5th 

Ave.  at  89th  St.  (Weekdays,  1  to  5. 

Closed  during  the  summer.). 

The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 

Broadway  at  155th  St.  (Tuesdays  through 

Sundays,  1  to  5.  Closed  Mondays  and 

holidays.). 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  Broad- 
way at  155th  St.  (Tuesdays  through  Sat- 
urdays, 10  to  4:30;  Sundays,  2  to  5. 
Closed  Mondays.). 

American  Geographical  Society,  Broad- 
way at  156th  St.  (Mondays  through  Fri- 
days, 9  to  4:45.  Closed  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.). 

The  American  Numismatic  Society, 
Broadway  at  156th  St.  (Tuesdays  through 
Saturdays,  9  to  5.  Closed  Sundays,  Mon- 
days and  holidays.). 

Staten  Island  Historical  Society  Museum, 
Court  and  Center  Sts.,  Richmondtown, 
S.I.  (Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  2  to  5; 
Sundays,  2  to  6.  Closed  Mondays.). 
Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 75  Stuyvesant  Place,  S.I.  (Tues- 
days through  Saturdays,  10  to  5;  Sun- 
days, 2  to  5.  Closed  Mondays  and  holi- 
days.). 

Cooper  Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of 
Decoration,  Cooper  Square  at  7th  St. 
(Mondays  through  Saturdays,  10  to  5. 
Closed  on  holidays  and  Saturdays  from 
June  1  to  October  1.). 
Fort  Wadsworth  Military  Museum, 
School  Road,  Staten  Island  (Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  1  to  5.). 
Police  Academy  Museum,  235  E.  20th 
St.  (Mondays  through  Fridays,  9  to  5; 
Closed  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays.). 

Library  and  Museum  of  the  Performing 
Arts  at  Lincoln  Center,  1 1 1  Amsterdam 
Ave.  at  65th  St.  (Mondays  through  Fri- 
days, 10  to  9;  Saturdays,  10  to  6.  Closed 
Sundays.). 

Boxing  Hall  of  Fame,  120  W.  31st  St. 
(Mondays  through  Fridays,  10  to  4. 
Closed  Saturdays,  Sundays,holidays.). 


Fire  Department  Museum,  100  Duane 
St.  (Mondays  through  Fridays,  9  to  4; 
Saturdays,  9 'to  1.  Closed  Sundays  and 
all  holidays.). 

American  Museum  of  Immigration, 
Liberty  Island.  (Daily,  9  to  5;  in  summer, 
until  6.)  Ferry  leaves  Battery  Park  every 
hour  on  the  hour. 

The  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum,  Park 
Place  (Daily,  10  to  5;  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, 1  to  5.  Closed  Sundays  in  July 
and  August.). 

Chinatown  Museum,  7  Mott  St.  (Daily, 
10  to  10.)  Adults:  $.50,  children,  $.25. 
City  Hall  Governor's  Room,  City  Hall 
Park  (Daily,  10  to  3.  Closed  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays.). 
Costume  Institute  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  5th  Ave.  at  82nd  St. 
(Daily,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  1  to  5.  Closed 
holidays.). 

Federal  Hall  National  Memorial,  15  Pine 
St.  (Mondays  through  Fridays,  9  to  4:30. 
Closed  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day.). 

The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans, 
181st  St.  and  University  Ave.,  The  Bronx 
(Daily,  10  to  5,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays.). 

Interchurch  Center,  475  Riverside  Drive 
at  1 19th  St.  Notable  works  of  sacred  art. 
(Mondays  through  Fridays,  9  to  5;  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays  and  holidays,  noon  to  5. 
Closed  Good  Friday,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day.). 
Junior  Museum  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  5th  Ave.  and  8 1  st  St.  (Daily, 
10  to  5;  Sundays  and  holidays,  1  to  5.). 
National  A  udubon  Society  Library,  1130 
5th  Ave.  at  94th  St.  (Daily,  9  to  5.). 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  5th  Ave. 
at  42nd  St.  (Daily,  9  to  10;  Sundays  and 
holidays,  1  to  10.  Exhibition  room  (318) 
open  Mondays  through  Saturdays,  9  to  5.). 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Exhibit  Hall, 
20  Broad  St.  (Mondays  through  Fridays, 
10to3:30.). 

The  Richmondtown  Restoration  Mu- 
seum, Arthur  Kill,  Richmondtown,  S.I. 
(Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  2  to  5; 
Sundays,  2  to  6.  Closed  Mondays.). 
Van  Cortlandt  House  Museum,  Broad- 
way near  242nd  St.  (Tuesdays  through 
Saturdays,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  2  to  5. 
Closed  Mondays  and  the  month  of  Feb. 


Recreation  and  Sports 

Baseball,  Tennis,  Archery,  Bowling,  etc., 
in  the  Parks.  The  Parks,  Recreational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  Administration  publishes 
a  highly  useful  guide  which  lists  all  the 
fun  and  sport  opportunities  in  the  parks, 
and  tells  how  to  get  there.  For  a  copy, 
visit  or  write  PRCA,  830  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10021,  or  call  360-8142. 
Concerts,  Folk  Dances,  Jazz  Sessions, 
etc.,  in  the  Parks.  Weather  permitting, 
the  PRCA  keeps  things  humming  most 
months  of  the  year  with  all  sorts  of  free 
entertainment  in  the  parks.  To  be  briefed 
by  an  information  tape  on  what's  cur- 
rently going  on,  call  755-4100. 
Spectator  Sports,  Sightseeing,  Festivals, 

Children's  Activities.  Four  times  a  year 
(Spring,  Summer,  Winter,  Fall)  the  New 
York  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau, 
Inc.  publishes  a  calendar  of  forthcoming 
events  in  New  York  City— sports,  art, 
music  and  dance,  theatres  (on  and  Off- 
Broadway),  festivals,  as  well  as  conven- 
tions and  exhibits.  For  a  copy,  visit  or 
write  the  Visitors  Bureau  at  90  E.  42nd 
St.  (opposite  Grand  Central),  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10017,  or  call  687-1300.  The  Visitors 
Bureau  also  publishes  these  free  mate- 
rials: a  Visitors'  Guide  and  Map  (in  eight 
languages);  a  Restaurant  Guide  (all  types 
and  prices);  a  Shopping  Guide,  listing 
principal  stores  and  specialty  shops;  a 
Hotel  Guide  (with  prices);  and  a  Tour 
Leader's  Guide,  listing  interesting  free 
tours  around  the  town. 
Events  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  The 
Garden  publishes  a  monthly  calendar  of 
the  events  scheduled  during  its  principal 
"season,"  September  through  March. 
Write  Schedule  of  Events,  Madison 
Square  Garden  Center,  4  Penn  Plaza, 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001,  or  call  564-4400. 

Churches  and  Synagogues 

To  find  a  particular  church  or  synagogue. 
The  Yellow  Pages  of  all  Borough  Tele- 
phone Red  Books  list  churches  by  de- 
nomination. Advertisements  of  religious 
services  appear  in  daily  newspapers. 
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What  to  know— where  to  go  —whom  to  call 


The  Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  475  Riverside  Drive,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10027  (749-1214)  will  help  in 
locating  any  particular  Protestant  or 
Orthodox  church  or  clergyman  in  the 
City.  The  Council  sells  a  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  Church  Directory  for  $5. 
Synagogues  and  Clergy.  For  information 
on  the  City's  synagogues  and  clergy, 
write  or  call : 

Orthodox:  Rabbinical  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, 84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011 
(255-1900). 

Conservative:  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
America,  3080  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10027  (749-8000). 

Reform:  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  838  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10021  (249-0100). 
The  Catholic  Church  in  New  York.  For 
referrals  or  answers  to  any  questions 
about  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
New  York  City,  visit,  write  or  call:  St. 
Patrick's  Information  Center,  31  East 
50th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (755-3082). 

Exploring 

Guided  tours  of  the  City  are  a  good  way 
to  orient  yourself  to  this  fabulous  place 
prior  to  setting  out  to  explore  its  won- 
ders on  foot. 

Sightseeing  and  Excursion  Boats.  Circle 
Line  Sightseeing  Yachts  conduct  three- 
hour  cruises  around  Manhattan  Island. 
Boats  leave  from  Circle  Line  Pier  83,  at 
the  foot  of  W.  43rd  St.  from  April 
through  mid-November.  For  schedule, 
call  563-3200.  Circle  Line  boats  run  the 
year  round  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  from 
Battery  Park.  For  schedule,  call  269- 
5755. 

From  May  30  through  September  7,  the 
Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Pier  81,  foot 
of  W.  41st  St.,  operates  steamer  trips  up 
the  Hudson— weekdays  through  June  to 
Bear  Mountain  and  West  Point  (on  week- 
ends, the  boat  cruises  on  to  Poughkeepsie, 
but  does  not  stop).  Beginning  July  1,  all 
trips  to  Bear  Mountain  and  West  Point 
include  the  extra  cruise  to  Poughkeepsie, 
turning  around  at  that  point.  For  sched- 
ule, call  279-5151. 

Sightseeing  Bus  Lines.  American  New 
York  Tours  Corp.,  168  W.  46th  St.  (246- 
5550);  Blue  Line  Sightseeing,  206  W. 
43rd  St.  (586-6515);  Crossroads  Sight- 
seeing, 1572  Broadway  between  47th  and 
48th  Sts.  (581-2828);  Gray  Line  New 
York  Tours,  900  8th  Ave.  between  53rd 
and  54th  St.— multilingual  tours  available 
(765-1 600) ;  Manhattan  Sightseeing,  1 50 
W.  49th  St.  (245-6641 ) ;  Penny  Sightsee- 
ing Company,  "Harlem  Tours,"  303  W. 
42nd  St.  (247-2860);  Short  Line  Tours, 
168  W.  46th  St.  (246-5550);  Times 
Square  Sightseeing,  Port  Authority  Bus 
Terminal  (246-5550). 
Sightseeing  Helicopters.  He!- A  ire  Cop- 
ters, Ltd.,  Port  Authority  Midtown  Heli- 
port, 12th  Ave.  at  30th  St.,  conducts 


sightseeing  rides  daily.  Weather  permit- 
ting, there  is  a  free  air  show  every  Sun- 
day at  11.  Free  parking.  Bring  your 
camera.  Reservations  recommended 
(695-0520).  New  York  Airways  offers 
a  breathtaking  view  of  the  New  York 
skyline.  For  information  on  round-trip 
fares  and  departure  time,  call  661-5100. 
Walking  Tours.  Totally  worthwhile  are 
the  walking  tours  planned  by  Henry 
Hope  Reed  and  sponsored  by  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
tours  are  conducted  at  2:30  on  alternate 
Sundays  from  April  to  October.  Each 
lasts  about  two  hours  and  costs  $2.50 
($1.50  for  Museum  members).  For 
schedules,  write  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  5th  Ave.  at  104th  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10029,  or  call  534-1672.  The 
Chemical  Bank  offers  a  series  of  six  walk- 
ing tour  booklets,  each  for  a  different 
section  of  the  City.  Write  or  call  Chemi- 
cal Bank,  20  Pine  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10015, 
(770-1097).  Schrafft's  Restaurants  pub- 
lish "9  Walking  Tours  of  New  York 
City."  Write  or  call  Schrafft's,  Dept.  A, 
50  W.  23rd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010  (675- 
5400). 

Children's  Tours.  Gulliver's  Trails,  25 
Central  Park  W.,  supervises  children's 
tours  of  New  York  City  from  June  to 
September,  and  weekend  supervised  trips 
to  outlying  points  the  year  round.  Call 
265-1055.  Holiday  in  New  York,  663 
5th  Ave.  conducts  children's  tours  in  the 
City.  Call  355-5633. 
Bird  Walks  and  Nature  Hikes.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  sponsors  bird 
walks  in  Central  Park  two  mornings  each 
week  in  spring  and  fall,  and  also  nature 
hikes  on  weekends  with  courses  in  botany 
and  geology.  There  is  a  small  fee.  Inquire 
at  the  Information  Desk  of  the  Museum, 
Central  Park  W.  at  79th  St.,  or  call  873- 
1300.  Although  the  National  Audubon 
Society  runs  no  bird  watching  activities 
of  its  own,  it  will  attempt  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  bird  watching  groups.  Write 
or  call  Audubon  House,  1130  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10028  (369-2100).  There 
are  interesting  nature  trails  in  Inwood 
Hill  Park,  207th  St.,  Manhattan,  and  in 
Alley  Park, 73rd  Ave.,  Queens.  On  Staten 
Island,  a  five-cent  ferry  ride  from  Man- 
hattan, conservationists  enjoy  the  trails 
in  the  Davis  Wildlife  Refuge,  near  Rich- 
mond Ave.  in  New  Springville,  as  well 
as  the  lovely  trails  in  High  Rock  Park. 
Wildlife  Refuges.  The  largest  is  Jamaica 
Bay  Refuge,  Howard  Beach  and  Broad 
Channel,  Jamaica,  Queens.  A  permit  is 
required.  Apply  at  PRCA,  Arsenal  Bldg., 
64th  St.  and  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10021. 
As  noted,  the  William  T.  Davis  Refuge 
is  on  Travis  Ave.,  New  Springville,  S.I. 
The  bird  sanctuary  in  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  is  on  Deer  Range  Rd.  at  approxi- 
mately W.  248th  St. 

Zoos  and  Aquarium.  New  York's  widely 
acclaimed  Bronx  Zoo  is  in  Bronx  Park, 
not  far  from  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  There  is  a  new  Aquatic  Birds 


building  with  open  exhibits,  a  Wolf 
Wood,  a  Lion  Island,  an  African  Plains 
section  and  in  the  Great  Apes  House  are 
ten  boisterous  young  gorillas.  Open  daily 
at  10.  Free  except  Wednesday,  Thursday 
254-  Other  zoos  around  the  City  also 
attract  eager  youngsters  and  sauntering 
adults:  Central  Park  Zoo,  5th  Ave.,  near 
64th  St.  is  open  daily  until  sundown 
(buildings  close  at  5).  It  has  elephants, 
lions,  monkeys,  snakes,  bears  and  birds. 
Sea  lions  in  a  pool  enliven  things  with 
much  snorting  and  cavorting.  Brooklyn's 
Prospect  Park  Zoo,  near  Flatbush  Ave., 
has  animal  rides  and  an  elegant  old  ca- 
rousel. It  also  is  open  until  sundown 
(buildings  until  5).  Barrett  Park  Zoo,  at 
614  Broadway,  W.  Brighton,  Staten  Is- 
land is  a  small  zoo  with  a  fine  reptile  col- 
lection. Queens  Zoo  in  Flushing  Mea- 
dows, on  the  site  of  the  World's  Fair,  is 
where  to  see  native  American  animals  in 
their  natural  habitat.  There  is  also  an 
Insect  House  with  some  3,000  inhabitants 
(bring  magnifying  glass),  a  Children's 
Farm,  a  pony  ride  and  a  carousel.  The 
New  York  Aquarium  is  at  W.  8th  St.  and 
Surf  Ave.,  Coney  Island,  Brooklyn.  It  is 
open  Wednesdays  through  Sundays  and 
all  holidays  from  10  to  5;  from  Memorial 
Day  through  Labor  Day  from  10  to  10. 
There  are  giant  sharks,  poisonous  stone- 
fish  and  lovely  tropical  fish.  Penguins, 
whales  and  walruses  are  on  view  outdoors 
in  specially  designed  pools. 
Flora  and  Fauna.  The  New  York  Botan- 
ical Garden  is  open  daily  from  10  to 
4:30.  It  is  in  Bronx  Park.  For  travel  di- 
rections, call  933-9400.  The  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  is  at  1000  Washington 
Ave.  There  are  seasonal  exhibits  in  the 
conservatories.  Hours  are  10  to  4,  Mon- 
day through  Saturday;  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, 1 2  to  4.  Queens  Botanical  Garden 
is  on  Main  St.,  between  Dahlia  and  Elder 
Aves.,  Flushing.  Wave  Hill  at  675  252nd 
St.  in  Riverdale,  The  Bronx,  is  an  estate 
overlooking  the  Hudson  with  a  fine  arbo- 
retum and  garden,  and  delightful  wild- 
flower  trails.  Open  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  noon  to  4:30. 
Thursdays  and  Fridays,  free.  Other  days, 
50<: 

The  Harbor.  The  best  way  to  see  it  is  by 
a  five-cent,  25-minute  ride  on  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry.  Boats  leave  the  Battery 
every  half  hour  (15  minutes  during  rush 
periods).  The  return  trip  to  the  Battery 
is  on  the  same  schedule.  For  a  superb 
map  of  the  City's  harbor  and  port  facil- 
ities, write  or  call  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  111  8th  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10011  (620-7000). 

Historic  Houses.  The  New  York  City 
Tour  Leader's  Guide  mentioned  earlier 
lists  ten  historic  New  York  City  houses 
dating  back  to  the  17th  Century.  For 
your  copy,  visit,  write  or  call  The  Con- 
vention and  Visitors  Bureau,  90  E.  42nd 
St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  (687-1300). 
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